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UNCLE  SAMS  ' 


new  ideas  helped  make 
tobacco  better  than  ever 

..and  Luckies  houilht  the  top-notch  ^?Y;r/p.s/" 
savs  Luther  Herring,  12  years  a  haver! 

(^).  ""\ou  sav  Uncle  Sam  helped   tobacco  farmers?" 
IVIK.  HERKING:  ''Yes.  Even  though  crops  vary  with 
weather.  U.S.  Government  methods  have  made  to- 
bacco better  than  ever  during  the  past  few  years." 
Q.     And  Luckies  get  this  better  tobacco?" 
MK.H:    Luckies  bu\  the  finer  grades,  and  ahvaysdi 
<^.    That's  a  strong  statement."' 
,MK.  H:  "Well,  I  see  first  hand  that  thev  buv  the 
irettier  lots  of  tobacco.  That  s  why  Luckies  are  the 
2-to-l  favorite  with  independent  tobacco  men.  And 
that's  why  Fve  smoked  them  myself  for  21  years." 
Try  Luckies  for  a  week.  You'll  find  they're  easy  on  your 
til roat — because  the  "Toasting"  process 
takes  out  certain  harsh  throat  irritants  found 
in  all  tobacco.  \  ou'l]  also  find  out  whv  — 

WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST 

-IT'S  lUCKIES  2  TO  1 


YOU  SAID  IT 


1 


The  Ugly  Head 

January  19,  1940 
Dear  Editors:  You  didn't  have  to  tell  us 
— we  knew  it!  There  isn't  any  SEX  in 
the  Purple  Parrot;  there  hasn't  been  any 
SEX  in  the  Purple  Parrot;  and  it  doesn't 
look  as  though  there  is  going  to  be  any, 
either. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  literary  critic, 
and  I'm  not  asking  that  you  make  a 
Ballyhoo  out  of  your  "Holy  of  Holies." 
Just  put  in  a  little  spice  now  and  then,  no? 
You  apparently  realize  from  your 
"Ad"  in  the  Daily  the  psychological  draw- 
ing power  of  the  word  SEX — yet  you 
ignore  this  same  drawing  power  com- 
pletely in  your  magazine. 


Sincerely, 


Peter  Bastian,  '43 


Ed.    note:    "Parrotings" 
intellectual   pastime. 


is    a    purely 


Ye  Editors  Speak 

Our  friend  Stan  Frankel  says  this  is  a 
land  of  the  free.  Frequently  he  says  it. 
Practically  every  day  in  fact.  Whether 
he  is  sticking  bayonets  in  our  fraternity 
brothers  or  killing  them  with  pneumonia 
on  foreign  soil  his  purpose  remains  the 
same.  America  is,  must  remain,  free. 
Sometimes  he  uses  a  local  angle  and 
works  the  idea  around  football  or  Navy 
Balls.  Although  he  hasn't  said  so  in  so 
many  words,  we  rather  suspect  that  in 
spite  of  his  allegry  for  floral  adornment, 
he  would  rather  see  our  nation's  flora 
in  the  form  of  corsages  than  wreaths. 

Whether  in  the  guise  of  depicting  war 
horrors,  thanksgiving,  or  just  good  red- 
blood  flag-waving,  Stan's  life  work  is 
dedicated  to  this  proposition  of  freedom. 
And  he's  right.  We  looked  it  up  in  our 
dog-eared  copy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Constitution.  "Freedom,"  it 
says,  right  in  black  and  white,  "freedom 
for  the  people  to  say  what  they  want  to," 
freedom  OF  THE  PRESS. 

It  looks  like  a  good  thing  to  us.  So  al- 
though we  aren't  asking  you  to  give  trans- 
fusions to  anemic  Finns,  we  DO  want  you 
to  write  in  your  feelings  to  us.  About 
anything.  Us,  the  magazine,  the  school, 
the  country.  You  might  even  transcend 
that  and  write  about  Stan  himself.  But 
write.  This  is  your  column.  And,  thanks 
to  Stan,  it's  stiU  a  free  country. 


COVER 


Mr.  Linton  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  says  goodbye  to  the  New 
Orleans-bound  winners  of  the  Par- 
rot popularity  contest.  Left  to  right, 
Jean  Bartelme,  r*B,  A.  A.  Han- 
chett,  Ar,  Tim  Herrman,  <I>Ae,  and 
Ross  Porter,  AT. 
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PIIKl  TflMLIi 

Popular  Singing  Star 
of  Stage,  Screen  and  Radio 

AND   HIS   ORCHESTRA 

Plus  an  Excellent 
Bill  of  Entertainment 


GOLD  COAST  ROOM 


DL  Ciaa  of  1941 

presents  the 


rom 


atthf 


PALMER   HOUSE 

FEBRUARY  17,  1940  BIDS  $4.00 

f-^reientation  of  the  194i 

SYLLABUS  BEAUTY  QUEEN 


THINGS  TO  DO 


January   20   - 
come — 

January  27 — 


Marquette,    here   we 


Black  coffee  and  a  flat- 
fifty  —  Finals   begin. 


The  team  leaves  for  Notre  Dame — 
dare  you  to  go  with  them! 

February  9 — Time  to  pick  your  favor- 
ite profs,  subjects,  and  such — ten 
to  one  you  don't  get  them. 

Independent  Council  lets  off  steam 
at  Orrington  dance. 

February  10 — Registration  closes  at 
noon — and  the  Michigan  five  will 
be  here  to  put  in  their  bid  for  hard 
court  supremacy.  The  seniors 
sound  a  prophetic  note  at  the  gym 
with  the   "Flunkers'   Frolics." 

February  12 — We  hate  to  mention  it, 
but  according  to  the  Northwestern 
Directory,  classes  are  RESUMED. 
And  it's  Lincoln's  birthday,  too. 
Emancipation   Proclamation,   bah! 

February  16 — Pre-prom  open  houses. 

February  17 — First  the  Indiana  bas- 
ketball game  (in  tails  and  formals) 
and  at  long  last  the  Junior  Prom — 
Palmer  House,  Jimmie  Dorsey — 
yum. 


February  19 — Ohio  State  returns  our 
visit. 

February  22 — If  you  are  looking  for 
something  to  celebrate — it's  Wash- 
ington's birthday. 

February  23,  24,  25— St.  Charles  Con- 
ference. 

February  24 — We  meet  Iowa  at  Pat- 
ten. Let's  send  them  back  to  the 
corn  country  with  a  big  fat  defeat. 
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INTERSTATE   CLASS   HOUSE 
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lurina 

BILL 
BENNETT 

Nafiona/fy  Known 
Orgon/sf 

ENTERTAINING 

NIGHTLY 

From  6  p.m.  to 
2  a.m. 


LINCOLN  AND  TOUHY  AVENUES 


AFTER  THEIR  WINTER  FORMALS 

Northwestern  men  and  co-eds  can 

"top  off"  a  perfect  evening  in 

this  smartly  appointed  restaurant — 

or  its  unique  cocktail  lounge 


NOW!  THE  SHOW  YOU'VE  BlEN  WAITING  FOR! 


THE   PALMER   HOUSE  presBtWs  .    "^ 

ORRIN  TUCKER 


'^ZOUh  HIS  ORCHESTRA  a^z^ 
HIS  S^e^^u^ccma£,  SINGER 

BONNIE  BAKER 

-____^  'till*.  AND   AN  "^  JQUm,.  ^ 

WS^^  mStat  1940  y??^^«^     llk^S^y 

S^°^"  W^^Si  "         *  HOWARD   NICHOLS  •  WALTON  &  OROURKE      ^^C^^^    -  O/f, 
\  ^i^SM  •  GLOVER  &  LA  MAE    •  PHIL  DOOLEY'S   BAND  -li   ?  9'^ 
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CASH 

ij    USED  li! 
TEXTBOOKS 


Dip  Into  Our  Till  to  Get 

the  MOST  for  Your 

USED  BOOKS 

• 

"THE   STUDENT'S    STORE" 

STUDENT 
BOOR  EXCHANGE 

George  Racine,  Mgr. 
1737  Sherman        DAVis  2717 


Special  Rates 

to 
STUDENTS 

and 
FACULTY 

WHEN  IN  NEED  OF 

GOOD 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Call  for  appointtneni 

Eugene  L.  Ray 

''^Official  Studio  for 
Northwestern  University^' 

1606  Chicago  Ave. 
UNI.  2238 


HIllMAN'S 


iiaecninciU£ 


Splint    i/ei 


Dear  Summer: 

Am  having  one  hell   of  a   time, 
you  were  here. 


If  Stalin  isn't  careful  he'll  find  that  his 
itch  for  Finland  may  turn  into  the  seven 
year  kind. 


We  see  where  some  eastern  psychia- 
trist says  that  the  European  dictators  are 
insane.  Yet,  we  can't  recall  when  so 
many  loco  boys  made  good. 


11,000    students    go    home    for   Thanks- 
giving Holiday.  — Daily  N 

2,500    students    leaving    for    Christmas 
Holiday.  —Daily  N 

Something    they    must    have    "et,"    no 
doubt. 


We  certainly  can't  be  accused  of  anti- 
liberalism  and  we  wish  the  labor  move- 
ment nothing  but  a  great  future.  But 
just  the  same  it  gets  damned  discourag- 
ing to  stand  amidst  a  crowd  in  front  of 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  for  an  hour 
trying  to  get  in  only  to  find  we  were 
standing  in  a  picket  line. 


CRUMBS  to  the  poor  spirit  most  of  us 
showed  last  Sunday  morning  as  we  slept 
blissfully  instead  of  joining  the  70  loyal 
supporters  .  .  .  who  welcomed  the  foot- 
ball team.  — Daily  N 

And  if  it  happens  again,  we'll  slap  your 
little  wrists! 


Good  old  England.  Always  fighting  for 
peace — a  peace  of  this  ...  a  peace  of 
that. 


Is  the  Parrot  written  for  women  only? 
Are  the  jokes  puritanically  pure?  Do 
Carson's  fill  the  mag  with  female  fash- 
ions? Does  anyone  read  the  short  stories 
or  serious  articles?  Did  all  the  sub- 
scribers get  the  November  issue? 

—Daily  N 

And  what's  that  on  your  vest? 


We  see  where  they  made  a  movie  "Of 
Mice  and  Men."  For  a  box  o:i^ce  hit  they 
really  should  have  called  it  "Forbidden 
Love"  or  "Murder  in  the  Valley." 


Laugh,  Clown  Laugh 

Though  There  Be  a  Tear  In  Your  Eye 

For  It's  Final  Time  at  N.U. 

And  Verily  My  Heart  Doth  Cry. 


We'll  Give  You 
the  Kind  of 

HAIRCUT 

You  Want 

MANICURE 

CLASSIC 

Barber  Shop 

Opposite  Varsity  Theatre 


Brings  Your 
Films  to  Us  to 
Be  Developed 
and  Printed 

EVANSTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

1854  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston, 
Phone  GREenleaf  8871 


Does    Your    Printed 
Advertising  Travel  in 

SEVEN 

LEAGUE 

BOOTS 

Call 
Greenleaf  1780 


527  Dempster  St.,  Evanston 
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Bowed  heads  .  .  .  hushed  voices 
.  .  .  determined  expressions  .  .  . 
grim  expressions  .  .  .  dazed  expres- 
sions .  .  .  teeming  reserve  rooms  .  .  . 
Deering  reference  desk  looking  like 
a  Christmas  bargain  counter  .  .  . 
booming  book  sales  .  .  .  even  greater 
"short-cut  outlines"  demand  .  .  .  "no- 
date"  resolutions  .  .  .  whirring  elec- 
tricity meters  .  .  .  coffee  pills  .  .  . 
cigarette  bills  .  .  .  "The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding fine"  .  .  .  good  luck,  kiddies! 

We  like  professors  who  see  things 
clearly  and  see  them  whole.  A 
worthy  of  the  botany  department 
asked  his  class  the  other  day  why 
buds  had  covers.  As  the  students 
seriously  pondered  this  fact  of  life, 
the  ' '  Alway  s-knows-the-answer-per- 
fectly"  lad  (there's  one  in  every 
class)  waved  his  hand  frantically, 
and  proceeded  to  discourse  for  five 
full  minutes  pro  and  con  on  the 
matter  of  young  flower  externalities. 
As  the  child  prodigy  concluded  his 
recitation  with  a  self-satisfied  smile, 
the  prof  tossed  him  a  penny.  "That's 
about  all  that  was  worth,"  he  said! 
Remind  us  to  say  things  tersely  and 
to  the  point. 

Some  items  for  the  "Gallantry-Is- 
Not-Dead-Department" — 

It  was  the  10:20  changing  of  the 
guard  on  Harris  first  floor.    In  the 


midst  of  the  maelstrom,  a 
young  gallant  tapped  Gene 
Baker  politely  on  the  shoul- 
der, "Pardon  me,  miss,  but 
you  dropped  your  glove." 

More  of  the  same:  Mildred  le  Voy 
reports  the  sporting  knight  on  the 
elevated  the  other  day  who  cour- 
teously pointed  out  an  empty  seat  to 
a  standing  lady — and  then  raced  her 
for  it. 

But  most  of  all:  Marion  Odell  was 
sprinting  up  Sheridan  road  towards 
the  gym,  trying  to  make  2:35  seem 
like  2:30.  A  chivalrous  gent  on  a 
bicycle  offered  his  services,  and  at 
Marion's  demurring,  insisted  that  his 
bike  was  the  fastest  and  the  strong- 
est and  the  best  bike  made,  and  was 
a  perfect  steed  for  a  Galahadian 
gesture.  Not  wishing  to  hurt  his 
obviously  tender  feelings,  and  it 
really  was  2:35,  she  hopped  on,  and 
they  wobbled  on  their  way.  Every- 
thing was  under  control,  the  nag 
didn't  balk — until  they  started  across 
Patten  field.  Then  suddenly,  the 
whole  thing  collapsed,  a  la  "one- 
hoss-shay."  As  Marion  picked  her- 
self up,  and  apologetically  began  to 
straighten  up  the  twisted  handle- 
bars, the  boy  sighed  and  said,  "Oh 
that's  all  right — it  was  a  good  bike 
for  the  $1.85  I  paid  for  it!" 


There's  something  about  Evanston 
that  gets  you.  The  other  day  we 
saw  a  chauffeured,  elongated  limou- 
sine drive  up  before  a  soda  shop. 
In  the  back  rode  two  sable-furred 
ladies  of  ancient  vintage.  The 
chauffeur  stepped  out  formally,  went 
into  the  store  and  shortly  returned 
with  two  double-decker  ice  cream 
cones  which  he  ceremoniously  pre- 
sented to  the  ladies.  We  wonder  if 
they  belong  to  the  "Licking"  or 
"Biting"  school  of  thought. 


Belated  New  Year's  Eve  Notes: 
The    "Four    Musketeers"    of   Beta 
brand.   Bob  Buchanan,   Jack  David- 
son,  Bill  Johns,    and   Dick   "Magic- 


Man"  Jaeger  started  out  on  a 
"California-or-bust"  campaign  the 
Saturday  school  let  out  and  rolled 
back  into  town  in  time  for  8:30's  on 
January  3.  Besides  calling  on  all  the 
brothers  en  route,  and  crashing 
Hollywood  debut  parties,  and  almost 
meeting  David  Niven  and  Errol 
Flynn,  they  brought  back  the  best 
New  Year's  Eve  yarn  around. 

On  the   morning  of  the  31st  their 
trusty   vehicle   grew  tired   of   it   all, 
a         and    politely 
s.  passed    out. 

"''NV'*   Fortunately, 
4-0  the  boys  were 

ne  a  r  a  town 
( courteous 
overstatement),  Desert  Center,  Ari- 
zona, containing  all  the  elements 
of  modern  civilization:  a  gas  station, 
a  general  store,  a  tavern,  and  a 
W.P.A.  project.  After  ten  hours  of 
playing  bridge  in  desert  breezes 
while  the  car  was  being  coaxed  back 
into  condition,  they  decided,  "Enough 
of  this — we're  going  to  welcome  1940 
right,"  and  they  started  out  to  make 
the  metropolis  of  Wickenburg,  New 
Mexico  by  12:00.  Sure  enough,  by 
11:45,  they  drew  into  town  and  pre- 
pared for  joyous  camaraderie  et  al. 
Imagine  their  consternation  when  the 
town  clocks  read  12:45!  Pacific  time 
gives  way  to  Mountain  time  just 
west  of  the  New  Mexico-Arizona  line. 
Now  the  question  of  the  moment  is 
just  when  did  the  crucial  turning  of 
the  decade  happen?  The  boys  have 
been  looking  hurt  ever  since. 


And  then  there  was  the  conscien- 
tious youth  at  an  Eve  party  who 
wandered  around  for  a  half-hour 
after  the  bells  had  rung  and  the 
osculatory  rounds  of  good-cheer  had 
been  made,  saying,  "I'm  sure  I 
missed  one!" 

And    in    connection   with   the   holi- 
days,   came   the   prize   dog   story   of 
the  month.     A  lady  shopper  parked 
Continued  on  page  34 
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Tom  ripped  the  slip  marked  "January  21"  off  his  desk 
calendar,  swung  his  feet  down  from  the  scarred  and 
battered  desk,  and  fumbled  in  his  shirt  pocket  for  a 
cigarette  and  a  match.  He  lit  the  cigarette,  let  it  hang 
limply  from  his  lower  lip.  Then  he  very  dramatically 
touched  the  match  to  the  little  slip  of  paper  marked 
"January  21,"  watched  it  disappear  in  a  little  puff  of 
smoke,  and  dropped  the  last  white  corner  of  it  into 
his  tin  waste  basket,  murmuring  a  dramatic  "So  long." 
Tomorrow  would  be  the  twenty-first.  Two  years  ago, 
January  21  became  an  important  date  to  him.  And  to 
Cecilia  Mason,  too.  And  it  still  meant  a  lot  to  Tom. 
For  it  was  on  January  21,  1938,  that  he  and  Cecilia  con- 
fessed their  love  for  each  other.  Tom  was  a  senior  in 
high  school  then,  and  Cece  a  junior.  It  happened  on  a 
Friday.  The  following  Monday,  she  wrote  him  a  note 
in  second  hour  assembly,  thanking  him  again  for  "one 
swell  time,"  and  saying,  "today  it  all  seems  like  a 
wonderful  dream."  Tom  wrote  back  that  it  seemed 
the  same  to  him,  too.  Now  he  threw  his  feet  back  onto 
the  desk,  tilted  his  chair  back,  and  looked  dreamily 
at  the  ceiling.  It  had  been  a  wonderful  evening,  he 
reflected  now.  He  dragged  on  his  cigarette,  exhaled, 
and  thought  about  that  date,  about  the  dance,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  grand  march.  He  would  always  re- 
member that,  he  said  to  himself.  The  Hi-Y  Club 
sponsored  the  dance,  and  Tom,  as  president,  had  to 
lead  it.  He  remembered  how,  after  they  circled  the 
floor  once  or  twice,  he  looked  down  at  her  and  grinned, 
"What'll  we  do  now?"  She  grabbed  his  arm,  started 
some  intricate  maneuver  that  none  of  the  kids  could 
follow.  Then  they  both  stopped,  laughed,  and  Tom 
shouted,  "Everybody  dance!"  A  photographer  for  the 
high  school  annual  snapped  a  photoflash  picture  just  at 
that  instant.  Later  Tom  secured  a  print  of  that  picture, 
cut  out  the  portion  on  which  Cece  and  he  were  exposed, 
and  put  it  in  the  locket  he  gave  her  for  graduation. 
Tom  remembered,  too,  how  he  crossed  his  fingers  while 
Cecilia  played  her  violin  solo  on  the  program  at  inter- 
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mission.  And  it  was  right  after  intermission  that  he 
gave  her  his  Hi-Y  president's  pin.  And,  most  of  all, 
he  recalled  their  parking  out  on  the  River  Road  after 
the  dance.  He  could  still  remember  most  of  the  con- 
versation. It  was  then  that  they  told  each  other.  He 
laughed  now  when  he  recalled  how  long  it  took  him  to 
"get  up  enough  nerve"  to  tell  her,  how  his  heart 
pounded,  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  his  breath. 

"You  know  what,  Cece?"  he  whispered  finally,  breath- 
lessly. 

"Uh-uh,"  she  answered  softly. 

"I  love  you." 

She  buried  her  head  deeper  in  the  white  folds  of  his 
scarf  and  replied,  "I  guess  that  goes  for  me,  too."  He 
said  then  that  he  would  never  forget  that  minute.  After 
that  they  discussed  the  possibilities  of  its  being  "puppy 
love,"  decided  it  wasn't.  Finally,  he  scraped  the  frost 
off  the  windshield,  let  the  moon  shine  on  his  watch,  and 
announced  that  it  was  three  o'clock.  When  Tom  left 
her  at  the  door,  they  made  an  agreement  to  spend 
every  January  twenty-first  together  in  the  future. 

"Our  anniversary,"  Tom  said  jokingly,  and  they 
shook  on  it. 

He  smiled  bitterly  now,  when  he  thought  of  it.  They 
spent  January  21  together  in  1939,  but  this  was  1940 
and  things  looked  none  too  good.  Everything  was  O.K. 
when  Cece  became  a  senior  and  Tom  decided  to  work 
a  year  before  going  to  college.  They  had  swell  times 
and  were  more  certain  than  ever  that  they  were  in 
love.  Then  they  both  started  college  at  the  same  time, 
entering  different  schools. 

He  remembered  that  hot  September  night,  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  college.  They  went  to  the  show, 
alone,  then  into  the  Chocolate  Shoppe  for   a    "coke," 
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They  had  made 
an  agreement 
to  spend  every 
January  21st 
together 


Cece  ran  up  and  kissed  him  as  he 
walked  in  the  door  — 
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and  ended  their  farewell  date  with  a  long  drive  down 
the  River  Road,  stopping  at  the  place  where  they 
parked  after  the  long-to-be-remembered  Hi-Y  dance. 
At  her  house  they  made  all  sorts  of  rash  promises, 
promises  about  writing  letters  and  about  "not  forget- 
ting." 

"And  remember,  Cece,  we  write  twice  a  week.  O.K.? 
And  you  won't  forget  everything,  will  you,  kid?"  he 
had  said. 

"Of  course  not,  silly.  It  means  more  to  me  than  just 
that,"  she  had  replied,  snapping  her  fingers.  And  Tom 
believed  her. 

College  was  to  be  the  test,  Cece  said.  At  the  end  of 
their  first  year,  they  would  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  really  in  love,  she  told  him.  Tom  dated  several 
girls,  half-heartedly  tried  to  be  a  lot  of  fun,  then  de- 
cided that  he  could  have  more  fun  with  the  fellows; 
he  just  couldn't  feel  "that  way"  about  any  girl  he  went 
out  with,  and  he  dated  each  one  twice  to  make  sure. 
But  Cece,  pretty,  intelligent,  poised,  and  all  person- 
ality, at  once  became  the  queen  of  the  campus  at  her 
school.  Bud  Wyatt  (good  old  Bud!  he  was  still  a  pal, 
anyway)  wrote  Tom:  "Ye  Gods,  fella,  you  better  high- 
tail it  over  here.  Every  wolf  in  all  four  classes  is  trying 
to  date  her.  Her  roommate  says  she's  out  on  some 
frat's  hayride  tonight.  I  hate  to  tell  you  all  this,  Tom, 
old  sock,  but  you  asked  me  to  keep  an  eye  peeled." 
Tom  was  sick. 

Her  letters  became  fewer  and  fewer.  Then  Christmas 
vacation  came,  and  on  Christmas  Eve,  Cecilia  finally 
told  him  that  though  she  still  liked  him  very  much,  she 
was  no  longer  in  love  with  him. 

"I  guess  everything  was  just  all  wrong,   Tom.    Re- 


member what  we  said  about  how  we  would  feel  after 
going  to  college?  And  remember  our  agreement  to 
tell  each  other  if  anything  happened?  Well,  I'm  only 
trying  to  be  fair,  Tom."  He  growled  an  answer,  took  it 
hard,  told  her  what  he  thought  of  her,  and  childishly 
informed  her  that  some  day  she  would  regret  it,  some 
day  she  would  be  glad  to  say  that  she  had  known  him. 

"I  can  do  a  lot  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to,  Cece. 
Some  day  you'll  be  darned  proud  to  say  you  even  knew 
me,"  he  sputtered.  With  that  he  slammed  the  door  on 
her  car,  kicked  through  the  snow,  and  stomped  across 
the  porch  and  into  the  house. 

It  meant  so  much  more  to  him  than  "just  that";  it 
seemed  more  than  some  silly  little  afEair  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  three  months.  Before,  they  hadn't  thought  it 
silly  to  be  in  love  at  eighteen.  Tom  thought  that  they 
were  old  enough  to  realize  that  it  was  more  than  mere 
childish  infatuation.  He  still  believed  so,  but  tried  to 
see  things  her  way,  later  told  her  that  he  guessed  it 
was  silly  to  fall  in  love  when  they  were  so  young,  and 
said  that  from  then  on  they  would  be  "just  good 
friends."  Maybe  he  was  kidding  her,  he  thought,  but 
certainly  not  himself.  Deep  inside,  it  hurt.  Still,  they 
went  to  the  alumni  dance  together,  and  had  "swell 
fun."  Fun  like  they  used  to  have.  And  Cece  success- 
fully squelched  Tom's  every  attempt  to  "get  serious." 

The  bus  ride  back  to  school  was  a  lonely  one  for 
Tom.  He  tried  not  to  think  of  it  all,  but  couldn't  do  it. 
Even  the  boning  for  finals  couldn't  fill  those  extra 
moments  when  Cece  came  to  his  mind.    And  tomorrow 
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"M?,  mljo  nvt  about  to  hit' 


Little  children  often  climb  into  my 
spacious  lap,  and,  winding  their 
grimy  little  fingers  in  my  hair, 
whisper,  "Tell  us.  Oh  Muse,  how  do 
you  study?"  Sometimes  they  even 
say,  "Do  you  study?"  (although  this 
usually  turns  out  to  be  a  professor 
and  one  thing  leads  to  another  and 
there  I  am  in  the  Dean's  office  ex- 
plaining about  bad  eyes  and  unfair 
marking). 

However,  this  often  sets  me  to  won- 
dering and  sometimes  I  wonder  for 
hours  on  end  until  I  have  to  make  a 
phone  call  or  someone  needs  the 
chair  I'm  sitting  in.  Anyhow,  I've 
finally  worked  up  a  nice  little  bit  on 
"How  to  Study  for  Final  Exams"  or 
"Why  They  Made  a  Million  on  Coca 
Cola." 

In  order  to  determine  your  ap- 
proach towards  your  study,  you  must 
classify  yourself  into  one  of  two 
groups  according  to  the  test  given 
below.  When  you  have  completed 
this  test,  turn  to  the  directions  listed 
for  your  grouping. 

TRUE-FALSE 

1.  Have    spent    25-30    hours    in    the 
library.    (T)    (F) 

2.  Have    spent    25-30    hours    in    the 
library  studying.    (T)    (F) 

3.  Have    bought    text-books    for    at 
least  two  courses.    (T)    (F) 

4.  ICnow  what  courses  you  are  tak- 
ing.    (T)    (F) 

5.  Think  that  Tom  and  Jerry  are  a 
couple  of  guys.    (T)    (F) 
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6.  Went  out  New  Year's  Eve.     (T) 
(F) 

7.  Still  think  Tom  and  Jerry  are  a 
couple  of  guys.    (T)    (F) 

8.  Say  hello  to  professors  on  cam- 
pus.   (T)    (F) 

9.  They  answer  you.    (T)    (F) 

10.  Have    been    drunk   one    weekend 
this  semester.    (T)    (F) 

11.  Have    been    sober    one    weekend 
this  semester.    (T)    (F) 

Answers:  1-T,  2-T,  3-T,  4-T,  5-T, 
6-F,  1-T,  8-T,  9-T,  10-F ,  11-F. 

Give  yourself  10  points  for  each 
correct  answer  and  look  at  directions 
below. 

50-100 — (Sure  I  know  it  adds  up  to 
110.)  Both  of  you  should  get  a  little 
rest.    You  must  need  it. 

0-50 — This  is  a  little  more  difficult. 
If  you  are  in  the  0-10  group  you 
aren't  worrying  anyway,  but  for  the 
10-50's  the  problem  of  studying  be- 
comes a  little  more  complicated. 
Your  plan  of  action  should  be  some- 
thing like  this: 

A.  Wait  until  the  day  before 
exams. 

B.  Get  the  notes  for  Sept.  18,  Oct. 
15,  17,  21,  and  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber from  a  friend. 


C.  Go  to  Deering  and  try  to  get 
any  one  of  the  ten  books  you  need  to 
outline. 

D.  Come  home  and  try  to  get 
along  without  them. 

E.  Buy  a  carton  of  cigarettes  and 
change  a  dollar  into  nickels. 

F.  Clean  off  your  desk,  throwing 
out  all  fifty  of  the  blotters  from 
Chandlers,  the  Book  Exchange  and 
the  Co-Op,  any  mateless  mittens, 
and  all  sticky  swizzlers.  (Don't  let 
this  one  lead  you  astray — remember, 
the  exam  is  tomorrow.) 

G.  Turn  on  the  light  and  sit  down. 
H.    Get  up  again  and  get  your  book 

— stupid. 

I.  Open  it  and  read  the  title.  Sort 
of  a  catchy  title,  isn't  it?  It  was 
written  by  your  professor,  too.  Five 
dollars.  By  the  way,  what  happened 
to  that  five  you  had  Wednesday? 

J.    Think  about  this  for  a  half  hour. 

K.  Close  your  book  and  leaf 
through  your  notes.  Arrange  them 
chronologically  except  for  Sept.  31. 
There  isn't  any  September  31,  is 
there? 

L.  Get  up  and  get  a  calendar.  No, 
there  isn't.  Wonder  when  your  birth- 
day is  next  year — Friday — full  moon, 
too  —  funny  thing  about  calendars. 
Twenty-nine  days  in  February  this 
year — wonder  who  figured  out  about 
leap  year — oh  well. 

M.    Have  a  cigarette  and  go  down 

and  get  a  coke.    Maybe  you'd  better 

Continued  on  page  33 
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POIITICOSIS 

^-J'  ^ovtvicli',  L^onsclentlovii  or  L^areie 


With  the  Interfraternity  Council  fast 
becoming  the  most  democratic  organiza- 
tion on  this  campus  (they're  throwing  the 
Interfraternity  Ball  open  to  all  students), 
it  might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the 
inner  parts  of  the  organization  and  see 
who  the  powers  be  that  govern  the  fra- 
ternity system  at  Northwestern.  With 
each  fraternity  house  having  three  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Council  regardless  of 
the  number  of  actives  in  each,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  politics  play  a  some- 
what different  part  in  Council  affairs 
than  in  other  campus  organizations. 
While  the  machines  of  campus-wide  elec- 
tions churn  many  votes  into  few  jobs, 
each  vote  in  the  Council  means  recog- 
nition in  kind.  Some  of  the  boys  prefer 
not  to  play  ball  according  to  gentlemen's 
rules,  however,  and  many  are  the  cases 
of  the  well-known  "double-cross"  in  the 
Council's  history.  (See  election  of  last 
spring. ) 

Starting  afresh  this  school  year  the 
new  management,  which  was  no  longer 
operated  by  the  Sig-Sig-Sig  dynasty,  saw 
little  action  from  Jack  Ryan  (<|>Ae)  who 
was  commandeered  as  a  result  of  shake- 
ups  in  coalitions.  However,  this  same 
Ryan,  who  was  elected  president  at  his 
first  IFC  meeting,  seemed  to  grow  into 
the  job  and  is  now  able  to  add  much 
needed  power  to  the  job  of  building  a 
better  Council  through  the  coming  elec- 
tions for  the  second  semester.  His  trip 
to  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference 
and  participation  while  there  in  a  radio 
broadcast  concerning  the  worthiness  of 
fraternities  has  helped  mold  him,  and 
although  he  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
hold  an  office  next  semester  he  will  be  a 
driving  force  in  Council  policy  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Council  this  year  has  operated  on 
the  largest  income  it  has  received  in 
many  years  due  to  a  rushing  fee  claimed 
from  all  North  Campus  neophytes.  The 
disbursement  of  these  funds  has  rested 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Dirk  Barrett  (<S>rA) 
who  took  over  the  treasurer's  reins  from 
Ad  Vance  (2N)  just  previous  to  mid- 
semesters.  Dirk's  political  ambitions  arc 
probably  due  for  a  squelching  however, 
because  of  the  Phi  Gam  "hand-shaking, 
back-stabbing"  policy  in  which  Barrett 
has  shared  the  shaking  and  stabbing  hon- 
ors with  Bill  Barr  (a  Phi  Gam  brother). 

Most  staid  member  of  the  Council's 
executives  is  Don  Ramaker  (BGII)  who 
is  supposedly  the  busiest  man  on  campus. 
Don's  connections  with  Waa-Mu,  Senior 
Commission,  and  sundry  other  activities 
don't  allow  him  much  time  for  IFC  work, 
but  as  secretary  he  appears  to  do  all 
right.  He  can  easily  put  up  both  sides  to 
an  argument,  and  often  does  so;  however 
his  biggest  weakness  is  conniving  with 
the  chair,  or  with  whomever  he  can  find 


? 


edd: 


as    a    partner.      Larson    and    Buchanan 

(more  Betas)  give  him  practically  no 
help. 

Politicosis  in  a  previous  issue  called 
attention  to  the  Frankel  (<J>En)  coup  of 
Myron  Piker  (another  Phi  Ep)  as  Coun- 
cil representative  on  Student  Governing 
Board,  and  of  Jack  Coney  (also  a  Phi  Ep) 
as  Co-Chairman  of  the  Interfraternity 
Ball.  The  former  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
puppet  to  Frankel  himself,  and  as  such, 
informs  the  Council  of  things  to  come, 
i.e.,  investigations.  Coney  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  puppet,  however.  He  could 
be  tagged  as  a  front  for  the  financial 
committee  of  the  Ball  headed  by  Ralph 
Wienshienk  ($£11)  who  is  not  a  represen- 
tative on  the  Council.  Both  I-F  Ball  Co- 
Chairmen,  Coney  and  Al  Braun  (AA<J>), 
have  done  much  good  on  the  Council  in 
helping  to  erase  the  so-called  "undemo- 
cratic attitude"  stigma  attached  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Independents,  by  opening 
the  Ball  to  all  students  lowering  bid 
prices,  and  banning  corsages.  They  may 
well  have  been  prompted  more  by  good 
business  instincts  than  pure  altruism. 
Braun  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  the 
Council  personnel,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  streak  of  unpopularity  has  haunted 
him  because  of  oft  times  pointless  bick- 
ering over  minor  problems. 

Two  seniors  that  need  watching  during 
their  last  semester  on  the  Council  are 
"Foxy"  Knox  (ZX'I  and  Dave  Ekberg 
(AT).     Both    of   these    men   have    had    a 


finger  in  other  campus  politics  and  in 
publications.  Knox  has  a  little  the  edge 
on  Ekberg  because  of  his  editorship  of 
the  rushing  manual  last  spring.  Ekberg, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  had  more  Coun- 
cil experience,  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
stick  to  technicalities  of  policy,  whereas 
"Foxy"  invariably  lives  up  to  his  name. 

Playing  a  slow  but  consistent  game  in 
the  major  league  circle  are  the  Daly- 
Graf  e-Wieder  (>!>K^I')  combination,  the 
Trenbeth-Boulton  (<J>K2)  club  (which  re- 
places Gurltz),  Mclntyre  (2X)  and  Her- 
mann ('('AO).  These  representatives  do  a 
passive  interest  act  that  is  amusing  to 
watch.  On  occasion  they  have  been 
known  to  speak  up,  and  surprisingly 
enough,  their  words  carry  weight.  Big 
leaguers  formerly  running  the  show  and 
now  dormant  in  their  interests  are  the 
Delts,  Sig  Nus,  Lambda  Chis,  and  SAEs. 
Possibly  the  new  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion, concerning  a  three-dollar  fine  per 
meeting  missed,  will  stimulate  the  former 
political  dens. 

Batting  around  in  the  minor  league, 
Theta  Xi's  George  Zeisler  was  seen  to 
make  himself  unpopular  just  before  Home- 
coming. (Paging  "Willie  the  Wildcat.") 
His  side-kick.  Bill  McCandless  (9^), 
at  the  same  time  is  following  Jackson's 
hobby  of  sacrificing  for  the  big  league 
left-overs;  the  big  trouble  here  is  lack 
of  tact.  The  man  who  has  set  out  to  gain 
equal  recognition  between  little  and  big 
houses,  and  who  has  succeeded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  Lee  Meyer  (Acacia).  Get- 
ting in  on  rushing  rules  and  constitutional 
committees,  Co-Chairmaning  Greek  Week 
last  spring,  and  serving  as  the  Council's 
elected  delegate  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence has  given  him  a  distinct  advantage 
on  the  side-lines.  An  "on-the-surface" 
tie-up  with  the  big  time,  however,  makes 
questionable  his  small  house  backing. 

Here  is  a  man  who  bears  much  watch- 
Continued  on  page  34 
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and  Don  Ramaker  look  on. 
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They  wonder  why  Custer 
rushed  into  battle 


AGAINST  ORDERS 


Harry  Boetcher  puts  a  new  twist  to  an  old  yarn. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  SAYLES 


It  was  noon  when  the  Seventh  left 
Fort  Lincoln.  Custer  rode  at  the 
head.  By  his  side  was  Lieutenant 
Jackson,  a  young  man  suddenly  old 
as  he  stared  rigidly  ahead  into  the 
plains.  The  mournful  chanting  of 
the  Rees  and  Crows,  tribes  which 
had  not  joined  in  the  insurrection, 
followed  them  as  they  rode  out  of  the 
gate.  In  the  hearts  of  the  men,  the 
reports  of  Reno  and  Crook,  tales  of 
thousands  of  warriors  and  Indian 
cavalry  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  were  repeating  themselves 
dully.  Of  what  use,  this  expedition? 
What  hope  had  six  hundred  men, 
even  the  famed  Seventh,  against 
such  hosts? 

Yet  Custer's  eyes  were  aglow. 
War.  This  was  his  forte.  The  fame 
of  his  former  exploits  had  already 
spread  around  the  world.  Yet  one 
more  battle,  perhaps  his  greatest, 
lay  before  him.  True,  he  had  been 
sent  only  to  scout.  But  what  should 
he  do  if  he  came  upon  the  foe?  Turn 
back,  to  report  again  to  Gibbon?  Or 
attack  without  delay?  Let  time  de- 
cide. 

Lieutenant  Jackson  was  sad.  Not 
at  leaving  his  wife.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  long  enough  to  have  known 
many  such  partings.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Crazy  Horse.  Crazy  Horse, 
who  was  now  his  enemy.  Crazy 
Horse  who  had  been  his  closest 
friend.  Once  not  long  ago,  when  there 
had  been  peace  on  the  plains,  the 
mighty  Sioux  had  saved  his  life. 
Saved  him  when  a  white  enemy 
might  have  killed  him.  Now,  under 
Custer,  he  was  leading  troops  against 
his  own  friend. 

Why  should  Crazy  Horse  be  an 
enemy?  Because  he  had  led  his 
starving  friends  away  from  the  res- 
ervation into  the  open  plains  where 
they  might  live,  or  at  least  die 
heroes?  Was  the  pride  of  the  whites 
so  great  that  they  could  not  even  let 


the   Indians   live?     War   after  need- 
less war,  even  to  the  last  man. 

The  plains  stretched  about  them. 
Mighty.  Unending.  So  great  that 
wagon  trains  took  months  to  cross. 
Only  too  small  for  two  nations,  be- 
cause their  skins  were  slightly  differ- 
ent in  color,  to  dwell  together. 
Through  these  plains,  along  rivers 
and  through  galleys,  the  troops 
passed. 

In  the  Indian  camps,  there  was 
fear.  Not  fear  of  starvation  now. 
Fear  only  that  the  whites  would  find 
them,  and  that  their  peaceful  exist- 
ence might  cease.  They  had  not 
long  remained  in  one  place.  They 
could  not.  Ever  they  must  move, 
as  hunted  criminals,  in  fear  because 
their  new  freedom  could  have  only 
one  end.  Perhaps  even  now  Yellow 
Hair  was  on  his  way  with  the  govern- 
ment troops.  Perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment the  scouts  were  spying  over 
the  hill  above.  At  what  a  sight! 
How  diminutive  in  comparison  must 
that  first  scout  be  who  should  see 
the  great  camp  of  Sioux,  Cheyennes, 
Ogalalas.  And  out  of  sight,  up  the 
bend  of  the  river,  were  camped  even 
other  tribes. 

And  so  it  was  when  the  first  of 
Custer's  scouts  spied  the  village.  The 
troops  halted.  He  reported  in  fear. 
Indians  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
It  was  no  time  now  for  bravado. 
Custer  had  his  orders:  he  must  go 
back  to  the  fort  to  report.  There 
could  be  no  hope  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Jackson  added  his  pleas  to  those 
of  the  scout.  Now  was  no  time  for 
battle.  Let  them  report  back  to  the 
camp  and  gain  more  troops.  Per- 
haps when  the  whole  army  should 
be  drawn  up,  Crazy  Horse  would  be 
willing  to  talk  of  peace  without 
battle.  Blood  could  be  saved  on 
both  sides.  Suicide  would  benefit 
Continued  on  page  27 
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make 
icity  machine  tick  — 


Nor+hweslern's  publ 

as  reported  by  Bob  Fuller 


Where  does  that  Evanston  shop  get 
those  pictures  of  Northwestern 
coeds?  Where  did  that  item  about 
the  Phi  Bete  in  the  Springfield  paper 
come  from?  How  did  those  photos 
of  campus  models  in  the  Sunday 
rotogravure  get  out?  Who  wrote 
the  story  of  the  Abbott  donation? 

The  one  big  answer  to  all  this  can 
be  found  on  the  third  floor  of  Lunt 
with  the  busy  bunch  known  formally 
as  "The  Bureau  of  Public  Informa- 
tion," informally  as  the  "Publicity 
Department,"  and  conveniently  as 
the  "Gang"  at  Lunt.  It  is  their  job 
to  judge  the  presentation  of  college 
life  as  portrayed  by  informal 
glimpses  of  the  sorority  and  fra- 
ternity houses,  the  numerous  "leg- 
art"  shots  of  the  Waa-Mu  and  Frolic 
releases,  and  other  equally  divert- 
ing subject-matter  on  the  basis  of 
general  acceptability  to  the  well- 
bred  reader  for  whom  the  University 
must  be  kept  in  a  distinguished  and 
not  sensational  light.  They  must  be 
aware  of  a  certain  thing  known  as 
good  taste.  Northwestern's  publicity 
department  realizes  that  the  future 
of  constructive  publicity  does  not  lie 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  coed,  but 
of  concrete  achievement.  Therefore 
the  publication  of  "intimate"  shots 
of  sorority  girls,  and  their  "honest 
convictions"  on  love  and  marriage 
only  produces  gray  hairs  in  the  up- 
stairs main  office. 

Edward  H.  Stromberg  heads  the 
Bureau,  and  firmly  believes  that  pub- 
licity has  no  intrinsic  value  unless 
it  attracts   interest  to   a  university. 


The  articles  and  pictures  must  be 
released  with  an  eye  towards  three 
distinct  goals  —  first,  to  attract  to 
N.  U.  the  highest  type  of  student. 
This  necessitates  that  the  publicity 
be  more  of  the  educational  than  the 
sensational  sort.  Students  must  feel 
that  with  the  completion  of  four 
years,  they  can  be  guaranteed  some- 
thing beyond  the  acquisition  of  a 
pair  of  saddle  shoes,  and  interest- 
ing theories  on  the  opposite  sex. 

Secondly,  publicity  must  attract 
financial  support.  Naturally  the  pol- 
icy must  be  a  conservative  one,  be- 
cause no  donor  will  support  the  type 
of  institution  which  advertises  solely 
beauty-queen  contests  or  bigger  and 
better  dance  bands,  any  more  than 
a  shrewd  investor  will  squander  his 
earnings  in  a  "wild  cat"  stock  com- 
pany. This  is  especially  important 
at  N.  U.,  since  we  receive  no  federal 


or  state  aid,  and  the  great  body  of 
our  support  must  come  from  dona- 
tions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  publicity 
must  add  to  the  school's  general 
prestige.  Pictures  of  coeds  romp- 
ing in  bed,  campus  romances,  or 
most  virile  manhood  not  only  cheap- 
ens the  college,  but  bores  the  older 
person  with  a  more  mellowed  per- 
spective of  college  life.  Recently 
the  conscientious  and  cautious 
Bureau  censored  a  picture  of  six 
gay  girls  sipping  on  one  "coke,"  as 
displaying  too  flagrantly  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  American  youth!  Com- 
prehensive accounts  of  all  real 
academic  accomplishments  are  quite 
one  thing;  advancements  in  the 
sciences,  or  student  successes  please 
the  reader  and  gain  respect  (and 
donations!)  for  the  university. 

Therefore,  the  question  confront- 
ing Mr.  Stromberg  and  his  cohorts 
is,  "How  to  accomplish  these  three 
goals?"  The  solution  is  a  long  and 
complicated  one,  and  its  procedure 
involves  every  form  of  public  ad- 
dress known  to  the  University. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
means  is  printed  matter.  Each  year 
the  Bureau  puts  out  almost  125  in- 
dividual pieces  of  literature,  rang- 
ing from  two-page  pamphlets  to  five 
hundred-page  catalogues,  which  com- 
pletely cover  the  activities  and  in- 
teresting achievements  of  the  Uni- 
versity's numerous  schools.  Much 
printed  matter  is  turned  over  to 
newspapers  and  magazines.  News- 
papers, although  an  important  out- 
let for  the  university  publicity,  are 
a  grave  problem  to  the  harried  pub- 
licity department,  because  they 
naturally  try  to  stress  the  extra- 
C<}iitii)uc(l  on  page  31 


Theta-Delt  football  game.  This  is  what  the 
publicity  department  frowns  upon. 
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Photo  by  Jim  Bixby 


New  Orleans 


Alice  Ann  Hanchett,  Jean 
Bar+elme,  Tim  Herrmann,  and 
Ross  Porter  react  to  their 
prize  trip  to  New  Orleans  — 
through  the  pen  of  la 
Barteime. 


in  eighty-five  degrees  of  temperature  and  that  much 
sunshine  .  .  .  stadium  trimmed  with  sugar  cane  and 
palm  trees  instead  of  our  accustomed  willows  .  .  .  plus 
more  sunshine  .  .  .  box  seat  right  out  in  front  with  the 
fifty  yard  line  running  through  it  .  .  .  -seventy  thousand 
people  with  the  gals  all  dressed  up  in  silver  fox,  mink, 
sable,  diamonds,  orchids,  and  everything  else  that 
might  be  left  .  .  .  (they  really  dress  for  the  football 
occasion  while  we  go  as  the  only  hatless  females  in 
reversibles)  .  .  .  color  .  .  .  firecrackers  .  .  .  bands  .  .  . 
female  drum  and  bugle  corps  .  .  .  the  Texas  Aggies 
standing  through  the  entire  game — the  loudest  and 
tallest  people  in  the  world  and  such  spirit  as  WE  have 


WLt  Jt  Wean,  to  U  - 


The  Panama  Limited,  bumpless  luxury  and  lump- 
less  food.  .  .  .  Tim  spilling  string  beans  and  everything 
else  over  the  entire  diner.  .  .  .  Barteime  having  hys- 
terics because  of  inability  to  play  bridge  or  anything 
related  to  it  (can't  even  shuffle).  .  .  .  A. A.  christening 
Tim,  "Term"  (the  name  stuck  through  the  entire  trip) 
.  .  .  and  Ross  getting  the  jerks  everytime  a  newspaper 
reporter  or  photographer  approached. 

.  .  .  Southern  hospitality  .  .  .  Sugar  Bowls  .  .  .  pralines 
.  .  .  uniforms  .  .  .  army,  navy,  marines,  and  anything 
else  you  can  think  of  .  .  .  azaleas  on  bushes,  roses  on 
more  bushes,  and  hedges  of  poinsettias  .  .  .  palm  trees 
.  .  .  millions  of  schools  (everybody  endows  a  building 
or  two  and  there  are  plenty  of  buildings)  .  .  .  gaiety 
and  parties  (all  of  the  time)  .  .  .  "What  you  can't  do 
today  you  can  do  tomorrow"  .  .  .  southern  accents 
mixed  with  a  Bronx  cheer  .  .  .  the  name  Herrmann  no 
longer  in  its  natural  form  but  becoming  HOImann  at 
the  slightest  provocation  .  .  .  making  the  front  page  of 
the  newspaper  twice  .  .  .  the  second  page  once  .  .  .  the 
third  page  never  .  .  .  the  fourth  page  once  .  .  .  and  the 
Sunday  edition  on  top  of  it  all! 

.  .  .  Activity  .  .  .  basketball  (for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  we  cheered  for  Ohio  State)  .  .  .  boxing  .  .  .  tennis 
(meaning  Bobby  Riggs,  Hare  of  England,  Bitsy  Grant, 
and  Froehling  of  N.U.)  .  .  .  track  with  Glen  Cunning- 
ham and  Don  Lash  of  Indiana  who  thought  we  were 
beauty  queens  (until  Porter  and  Herrmann  changed 
their  minds)  .  .  .  being  announced  over  the  public  ad- 
dress system  in  front  of  the  thousands  of  people  while 
A. A.  shrank,  Ross  shriveled,  Barteime  swooned,  and 
Tim  said  he  was  "used  to  it"  .  .  .  the  Sugar  Bowl  game 


never  seen!  .  .  .  more  firecrackers  .  .  .  cheer  leaders 
going  mad  .  .  .  crowds  going  madder  .  .  .  ten  gallon 
hats  plus  boots,  and  all  the  Texas  men  six  foot  six 
(maybe  more)  .  .  .  everybody  yelling  and  definitely 
"cheery"  .  .  .  (marvelous  football  players,  even  bigger) 
.  .  .  and  all  of  us  going  CRAZY. 

.  .  .  History,  and  Jean  LaFitte,  ex-pirate  .  .  .  old 
iron  grill  work  .  .  .  beautiful  court  yards,  flowers, 
palms,  and  everything  green  .  .  .  artists  .  .  .  Creoles 
(except  we  didn't  see  any)  .  .  .  negro  mammies  .  .  . 
Court  of  the  two  Sisters  .  .  .  thick  black  French  drip  cof- 
fee .  .  .  antoines  and  oysters  Rockefeller  (wonderful  if 
you  don't  think  about  them  too  much)  .  .  .  Galatoirs  for 
crabs  .  .  .  Brusards  for  pompinau  popice  .  .  .  Arnouds  for 
their  secret  shrimp  sauce  recipe  .  .  .  never  saw  so  many 
shrimps  (neither  did  Tim — if  you  know  what  we  mean) 
...  La  Louiseanne  for  more  shrimps  .  .  .  the  Morning 
call  at  the  French  Market  for  coffee  at  5  A.M.  with 
doughnuts  .  .  .  the  Maison  Blanche  (department  store 
pronounced  the  French  way)  .  .  .  everyone  spelling 
their  name  with  an  "x"  on  account  of  being  French 
.  .  .  education  all  over  the  place — Tulane  with  Sophie 
Newcomb  for  the  girls  (ask  Herrmann),  Loyola  for 
medicine  and  dentistry  .  .  .  southern  mansions  .  .  . 
pillars  .  .  .  the  Patio  Royal  .  .  .  Catholic  churches  with 
iron  grilled  pews  .  .  .  and  negro  runs. 

.  .  .  Entertainment  .  .  .  and  Ozzie  Nelson  in  the 
Hawaiian  Room  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  (never  saw  or 
heard  anything  like  Rose-Ann  Stevens)  .  .  .  the  French 
Quarter — hep  hep  .  .  .  Pat  O'Briens  ...  La  Lune  .  .  . 
Famous  Door  with  the  best  colored  soft  shoers  we've 

Continued  on  page  35 
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The  "gang"  has  just  arrived  down  South 
after  a  gay  ride  in  the  clubcar.  Judging  from 
the  expressions,  "Termie"  must  have  been 
the  loser  in  the  train  bridge  tournaments. 


Relaxing  after  a  fine  southern-cooled  meal 
at  the  Patio  Royale  Club  in  the  old  French 
quarter.  And  when  you  think  of  all  the  snow 
around  here — . 

After  the  track  meet  at  the  Sugar  Bowl, 
where  our  popular  friends  sow  Glen  Cun- 
ningham and  Don  Lash  run.  The  girls  seem  a 
bit  confused  by  the  whole  afFoir. 


fll 


E 
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Also  at  the  Drake,  the  Phi  Mu  Alpha's.  Left  to  riq 
Marjorie  Kopelka,  Arthur  Clark,  Ruth  Katz,  H< 
ard  Hansen,  Marjorie  Harrington,  Warren  Bo 
Morris  Durham,  Ruth  Seigel,  Ralph  Kirt,  and  Jai 
Ruthhart. 


Goodrich  pride  —  Ned  Foley  and  Marilyn 
Tiffany  enjoy  themselves. 


Photos  and  Layout  by  Jim  Bixby 


Still  more  of  the  musical  clan.  Left  to  right:  Pa- 
tricia King,  Dick  Wilson,  Barbara  Parmalee,  Eu- 
gene Bohirnstedt,  Bernice  Hornig,  Marison  Koodes, 
Betty  Martin,  Russell  Stephenson,  Inez  Larson,  and 
Harry  Holmberg. 


A  toast  to  the  finals  —  Sig  Alph's  Steve  Burdon, 
Jean  Charles,  Ellie  Bird,  Ken  Sorenson,  Marjorie 
Christophersen,  Jack  McDermott.  seated:  and 
Earl  Bowman,  Angle  Jacobs,  John  Wilkinson, 
standing. 


A  gay  crowd  at  the  Merchandise  Mart,  left  to 
right:  Dick  Rastetter,  Johnnie  Johnston,  Sniffy 
Smith,  Jim  Muliendore,  Mary  Stoner,  and  Jock 
Morris. 


For  a  filler  shot,  all  we  hove  to  do  is  find 
Thurman-Hordy  personalities.  After  all,  \\ 
are  celebrating  their  second  anniversary- 


Typifying  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  formal  with! 
gay  spirits  ore,  seated,  left  to  right:  Char  Colvin, 
Ray  Bixby,  Ann  Hardy,  and  Ed  Thurman.  Standing,  i 
'«|^^  Evelyn  Springer  and  Nick  Burke.  i 
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The  ever  present  Sig-Alph-Gamma  Phi  league, 
from  left  to  right:  Bill  Wolf,  Dedee  Laughead,  Bob 
Applehons,  Fran  Williams,  Don  Lundquist,  Jean 
Boyce,  Jack  Lauer,  Kate  Armstrong,  Frank  Noett- 
ling,  and  Jean  Brier. 


Relaxation  is  the  word.  Dick  Trenbeth,  Sally  Mc- 
Andrews,  Bob  Crist,  Ellen  Kattell,  Peg  Foley,  and 
WallyGiedt. 


It  looks  like  the  Gamma  Phi's;  Patty  Labus,  Duke 
Karnes,  Burt  Fell,  Toni  Falge,  Ginny  Anderson, 
and  Dick  Wells. 


And  north  from  the  loop  to  the  Hotel  Sovereign. 
A  group  shot  of  the  Alpha  Phi's. 


Ijn  at  the  Merchandise  Mart,  the  Kappa  Delta's, 
'i  \o  right:  Phyllis  Dvareon,  Harry  Schuemann, 
t  Collies,  Don  Williamson,  Benny  Chaps, 
t  ces  Perdue,  Rosalie  Sankey,  Al  Sutton,  Betty 

-field.  Bob  Lyons,  Hugh  Wilson,  and  Jean  Vilde- 

(Social  Chairman). 


ihotos  and  Layout  by  Jim  Bixby       TnT 


Around  and  Around  we  go  and  we  see,  left  to 
right:  Carol  Ggiser,  Chapy  Jones,  Lucia  Lear- 
month,  Howie  Rosenheim,  Connie  Phillips,  and 
Harrison  Holletf 


GRAPHIC 

by  Jim  Bixby 
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Women  in  Journalism.  Wlio  wants  journalism  when 
they  can  have  the  women?  Their  eyes  are  on  Dean 
Kenneth  Olson  at  the  vocational  conference. 


A  portion  ot  the  huge  crowd  of  "stags"  who 
tended  the  Athletic  Banquet. 


The  idea  is  good  anyhow!  A  Phi  Psi  presenting 
flowers  to  a  Pi  Phi  during  Christmas  caroling. 


A  kiss  to  you  from  Santo, 
at  the  charity  ball. 


Carols  from  the  sky  —  presented  by  a  hundred 
beautiful  carolers. 


They  sang  until  they  were  blue  in  the  face,  and 
how  we  liked  it! 


Watch  the  change  to  Chesterfield 

says   DONNA  DAE 

CHESTERFIELD'S  JANUARY  GIRL 

starring  with 
FRED  WARING'S  PENNSYLVANIANS 


FORECASTING  MORE   SMOKING   PLEASURE   FOR  1940 

yjian^e  to  Chesterfields  and  you'll  get 


Copyrighr  1940,  Liggett  &  Myers  TonACCO  Co. 


what  you  want . . .  real  mildness  and  better  taste. 
You  can't  buy  a  better  cigarette. 


Delia    Gamma's    Jlarion     Young    and 
Nadine  Kenny,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 


SCISSORS  PRINT  jacket  dress  and 
"LilUe  Colonel"  suit.  Elected  to  wow  the  stag  line, 
go  to  teas,  two-time  for  weekends  and  be  noticed 
c\ervwhere!  Crisp  black  jacket  over  lettuce-green  or 
red  scissors  print  (with  a  saucy  sailor  collar).  Size  9 
to  15,  $22.95.  The  "Little  Colonel"  in  a  choice  of 
wool  herringbone  pastels.  Sizes  from  9  to  15,  $12.95. 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

The  Younger  Set  Snap,  Fourth  Floor 


^. .  (."ff.".  "*'  ' ' 


THAT  NEW  SKIRT  with  half  hitch 

pockets,  $9.95,  and  classic  blouse,  $5.95.  Both  in 
sizes  12  to  20,  pcriect  for  semi-important  occasions. 
A  loA't'  ot  a  shirtwaist  type  dress,  with  spanking  fresh 
collar  and  big  impressed  pleats  springing  from  a  drop- 
ped waist.   Aqua,  gray  or  blue.  Sizes  9  to  15,  $12.95. 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

SKirt  at2a  JBlouse,  Casual  L  loihi2s  Shop 

Drt^ss,  The  Younger  Set  Shop 

Fourth  Floor 


Jean  Brier,  Gamma  Phi, 
and   Thelds  Loij-  Emeri/. 


PARROTINGS 

cJLeap  vieay  leaps  — 


Well,  friends,  this  time  New  Year's 
Eve  brought  us  something  to  remember 
him  by  besides  a  headache,  for  both  the 
next  morning  and  some  time  to  come. 
Father  Time  presented  "Leap  Year"  or 
"Women's  Paradise"  or  "The  Flight  of 
Man."  And  some  rather  startling  results 
have  already  occurred,  although  the  new 
ruling  has  not  been  in  effect  for  more 
than  a  month.  Lots  of  girls  came  back 
to  school  with  pins  and  consequently  lots 
of  boys  came  back  without  them. 

For  instance:  Bill  Bull  (SX)  has  disap- 
pointed a  lot  of  young  women  around 
here  by  leaving  his  pin  at  home.  And 
rumor  has  it  (quoting  Bill)  that  "she  is 
just  what  this   campus  needs   more  of." 

Thad  Snell  (ATA)  decided  to  break  up 
that  Platonic  relationship  with  Peggy 
Grest  (AT)  and  now  has  her  wearing  his 
fraternity  pin. 

Jane  Edelen  (KKI)  Dona  DuBeau  and 
Frannie  Whittemore  (n<t>'s)  are  some  of 
the  girls  who  came  back  to  college  wear- 
ing very  brilliant  Christmas  presents  on 
their  engagement  fingers. 

By  the  looks  of  things  Dick  Peil  (<l>K^I') 
doesn't  seem  to  be  worrying  about  the 
pin-back-home  situation. 

Gordon  Rosberg  (^K^)  and  Pat  Staff  en 
iK-\f))  have  decided  to  make  definite 
plans  for  the  future  and  she  is  now 
sporting  a  diamond  ring.  They  tried  to 
be  subtle  and  went  as  bride-and-groom  at 
a  New  Year's  Eve  costume  party,  but 
they  didn't  fool  nobody  nohow. 

Once  again  Sue  Osborne  (KA9)  is  ina- 
joring  in  the  Beta  house.  This  time  we 
have  Chris  Keagy   iBfllP  on  the  list. 

Chase  Fannon  (|})K^^)  decided  that  he 
had  been  single  long  enough,  and  he  and 
Betty  Heich  (r<]>B)  are  still  looking  aw- 
full.y  happy  about  the  whole  thing. 

Strangely  enough  Bill  Kelly  (*KS[') 
hung  his  pin  on  the  same  night  that 
Brother  Fannon  did.  However,  Nancy 
Heath  (KA(^))  returned  from  Christmas 
vacation  after  thinking  it  over  to  give 
it  back. 

So  that  Mary  Ruth  Latenzer's  (AXS>) 
other  interests  may  know  the  truth, 
Ronnie  Patterson  (AT)  is  really  in  there. 

Cliff  Groh  (AXA)  decided  against  the 
N.U.  assortment  of  women  and  settled 
down  to  the  extent  of  an  engagement  with 
an  Evanston  girl. 

Here  is  a  cue  for  Virginia  Sauers  iKKl' 
pledge),  and  a  warning  to  Al  Bailey 
(*K^I').  Warren  Hamer  (i;x)  has  been 
heard  to  remark  that  she  is  a  very 
smooth  girl  and  is  casting  wolfish  glances 
in  her  direction. 

That  N.U.  basketball  ace,  Dick  Klein 
•  ■frFA)    seems  to  spend  all  his  time  run- 


ning   for    baskets    and    Marg    Lewis    (AT 
pledge ) . 

Russ  Crosthwaite  (i;X)  is  another  one 
of  the  boys  who  was  carried  away  by 
the  Christinas  spirit  of  giving  at  home. 
He  went  as  far  as  his  pin. 

OUie  Babcock  (<i)A6)  became  engaged 
to  that  Evanstonian.  Jane  Hoover,  in  the 
holiday  rush. 

The  break  finally  came  for  Charlotte 
Gross  (AOn)  and  Al  Kempfert  (AX)  and 
now  Al  is  wearing  his  fraternity  pin 
again.  Some  say  it  has  an  awfully  loose 
clasp,  though. 

After  crossing  off  a  Kappa  and  Phi  Psi 
respectively.  Jim  Liddell  (AA*>  and 
Marion  Young  (I'lfrB)  decided  to  make  a 
steady  diet  of  the  whole  thing. 

After  making  a  quick  trip  to  Iowa, 
June   Christopherson    (KAH)    came   back 


to  college  with  Kyle  Morris    (<I>K^)    and 
his  fraternity  pin. 

That  happy  combination  of  Bob  Good- 
win (AT)  and  Mary  Ellen  Munger  (AAA) 
is  still  going  pretty  strong. 

Ralph  Mabbs  (<t>rA)  has  seen  things  in 
general,  and  Jane  Heatley  in  particular, 
in  an  entirely  different  and  much  more 
favorable  light  since  Navy  Ball  time. 

■Virginia  Beard  (n<l>U)  has  decided  in 
favor  of  that  "one  in  the  hand"  policy 
and  has  eliminated  all  except  Warren 
Buxton   (rsx). 

Another  romance  resulted  in  a  Christ- 
mas vacation  pinning.  Bobbie  Pate 
'AOn)  has  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  badge 
■that  belongs  to  the  president.   Bill  Kolb. 

A  couple  that  seems  to  be  steadying 
down  to  rather  a  surprising  extent  is 
Betty  Wernle  (A*)  and  Bob  Lash  (^AG). 
However,  both  of  them  have  turned  out  a 
couple  of  false  alarms  and  you  can't 
tell  for  sure. 

The  vacation  wrought  great  results 
for  J.  J.  Smith,  as  she  has  returned 
wearing  a  pin  from  law  school,  belong- 
ing to  Dick  Bernays. 

After  breaking  up  once  with  the  love 

at  home  for  the  N.U.  men,   such  as  Don 

Wingate   (cl)A(^))    Norma  Jordan   iriB*)    is 

Continued  on  page  35 
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'Er  —   nothing   in    inirlicular   —   just    looking!" 
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Queens  pass  through  the  Arch  of  Swords;  Petti 
Dorsey,  Joan  Dreyfuss,  and  Helen  Goudvis. 


Photos  and  Layout  by  Jim  Bixby 


^^^         ^Luied  of    Ljesterdau 


When  it  comes  to  nightwear  our  girl  of  tlie  1890's  hid 
her  stem  torso  in  the  voluminous  folds  of  a  long-sleeved 
nightgown  and  went  to  bed  with  a  brick  at  her  feet.  — 
Nancy  Nichol  of  Illinois. 


'^-'-vJ-    Cenr 


1890  "wrapper"  vs.  1940  housecoat  —  The 
Davis  twins  of  DePauw  show  the  traditional 
garb  for  exam-cramming. 


Photos  and  Layout  by  Jim  Bixb 


For  the  special  occasions,  Sunday  recepti 
or  gentlemen's  calling  hours,  Peggy  Davis 
DePauw  wears  this  1894  "date"  dress. 


Our  1890  lady  can't  be 
trucking  —  it  must 
be  a  version  of  the  polka. 
Peggy  Davis  of    DePauw 
parades  a  Sunday  School! 
costume  suit. 


unu  ^oddu 


Mary  Lou  Price  of  Chicago  goes  military  in 
a  double-breasted  tweed  reefer.  The  cape 
gives  it  a  West  Point  dash. 


— IP 


qooo 


larion  Young  of  N.  U.  waits  for  the  ski-lift 
a  French  blue  windbreaker  jacket.  Won't 
ever  come! 


It  really  doesn't  matter  whether  you 
Sonja  Henie  —  if  you  can  create  as 
stir  as  Martha  Whitehouse,  N.  U.,  in 
flame  jersey  skating  skirt. 


\ 
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Simplicity,  ease  of  movement,  and  grace 
characterize  the  1940  tennis  costume  worn 
by  Peggy  Davis  of  DePauw. 


Photos  and  Layout  by  Jim  Bixby     I 


A  LITTLE 
CANDID 


Pardon  the  ego.  folks  — 
this  is  yours  truly  caught 
ofF  guard  by  Peg  Foley 
with  my  own  camera.  She 
ought  to  be  on  the  stafF. 


cHtV^ 


(vO 


MYTH-INFORiMATION 


or 


Give  Your  Man  Something  on  February  14 


Aiiit  a  aentle  reminder  that  aivL 
II II ten  J  S^tore  rJLaoel  on  it 


Vina  a  man  a  little  iome 


?lnina  witn 


Id  a  luiSe  precaution 


.  .  it  II  eitabliin  ii 


precaution  .  .  .  it  ll  ejtatnidn  iiou 
a6  a  aidcriminatina  woman  ii/lio  hnoiv6  Iter  ivau  around 


TRYING,  in  our  nonchalant 
way,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
St.  Valentine's  Day  business, 
we've  run  into  several  ver- 
sions: (T)  St.  Valentine  was  a 
chap  who  sent  little  verses 
to  his  friends  on  his  birth- 
day . .  .  (^  a  certain  ancient 
king  had  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  appropri- 
ately enough  named  Valentine  .  .  . 
this  was  as  far  as  the  second  story 
went  .  .  .  the  source  then  stopped 
and  suggested  calling  up  the  Trib- 
une Bureau  of  Public  Information. 
But  why  go  further  .  .  .  it's  a  tan- 
talizmg  beginning  .  .  .  Valentine  .  .  . 
an  ancient  poet  who  on  his  birthday 


dashed  off  couplets  to  his  friends 
.  .  .  and  Valentine  .  .  .  the  beautiful 
third  daughter  of  a  king  .  .  . 
Came  romance ...  he  sent  her 
a  poem  and  she  replied  with 
a  lock  of  her  red  hair  .  .  . 
it's  an  intrigumg  situation,  as 
you  can  well  see,  but  we're 
not  up  to  giving  it  what  it 
deserves.  In  fact,  we're  back 
where  we  started  .  .  .  suggesting  that 
you  tie  up  your  man  with  a  red  Val- 
entine tie,  or  a  good  substantial  im- 
ported linen  initialed  handkerchief 
.  .  .  anything  as  long  as  it's  marked 
with  a  Men's  Store  Label  .  .  .  your 
assurance  of  STYLE  QUALITY 
and  a  successful  reception. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


The  Men's  Store — Monroe  at  Wabash 


JANUARY,    I  940 
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Anniversary 


was  January  21.  Tomorrow  was 
their — no,  it  was  Tom's — "second  an- 
niversary." 

Tom  grunted  now,  swung  his  long 
legs  down,  ground  the  cigarette  butt 
in  his  ash  tray,  and  decided  to  go 
for  a  walk.  He  hummed  Thanks  jor 
the  Memory  while  he  changed  from 
slippers  into  soiled  saddle  shoes, 
and  slid  into  his  overcoat.  "Yes,"  he 
thought,  "And  a  dozen  other  songs 
are  appropriate  —  There's  Sovie- 
thing  About  an  Old  Love,  Have  You 
Forgotten  So  Soon?  and  Summer 
Souvenirs." 

Tom  smiled  dejectedly  when  he 
thought  of  the  latter.  He  had  sum- 
mer souvenirs  by  the  dozen — swing- 
ing it  at  the  country  club  dances, 
swimming  dates,  Sunday  afternoon 
picnics,  and  those  nights  at  the  "Ava- 
lon."  "It's  funny,"  he  mused,  "the 
way  everybody  thinks  of  songs  like 
those  when  they're  feeling  low." 

Deciding  to  walk  alone,  he  strolled 
down  the  corridor,  slipped  through 
the  lounge,  and  out  into  the  frosty 
night  air.  It  was  just  like  this  that 
night  out  on  the  River  Road  tv/o 
years  ago,  Tom  thought.  Earlier  in 
the  evening  it  had  snowed.  Froni  a 
star-studded,  deep  blue  expanse  a 
pale,  ghostly  moon  peered  balefully 
down  on  an  earth  canopied  with 
white  velvet.  The  wind  had  fled 
with  the  snow.  It  was  a  still,  silent 
night.  It  was  January  21,  1938,  over 
again. 

"Well,  the  moon's  here,  anyway," 
said  Tom  to  himself,  absently  kick- 
ing at  a  little  block  of  ice.  A  minute 
later  he  felt  like  kicking  himself  for 
being  so  sentimental.  But  how  could 
she  forget  everything  so  soon?  Didn't 
all  those  swell  times  mean  a  thing 
to  her  any  more?  He  remembered 
the  nights  they  had  gone  skating  on 
the  pond,  how  he  had  razzed  her 
about  her  number  eights  when  he 
laced  her  skates.  They  used  to  go 
up  town  afterwards,  get  a  "coke," 
then  go  home  and  make  hot  choco- 
late and  wander  around  her  house  in 
their  stockinged  feet  while  they 
thawed  out. 

He  thought  of  the  times  they  went 
swimming  after  he  got  out  of  work, 
and  of  the  night  she  and  Bud  dared 
him  to  swim  across  the  lake.  He 
did  it,  and  she  was  "worried  as  hell" 
all  the  time  he  was  crossing.  Bud 
told  him  later.   And  there  were  those 


Continued  from  page  7 

Saturday  nights  when  they  bought 
peanuts,  sat  in  the  front  row  at  the 
theater,  threw  the  shucks  on  the 
floor,  and  cheered  for  the  hero  and 
booed  the  "bad  guy." 

Tom  would  always  remember  that 
Christmas  Eve  (the  year  he  worked), 
when  Cece  ran  up  and  kissed  him 
when  he  walked  in  the  door.  Her 
mother,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front 
room,  laughed  at  the  silly  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  and  pointed  at  the 
mistletoe  hanging  over  the  door. 
And  how  could  she  forget  all  those 
dates  when  they  had  done  "some- 
thing   crazy"    to    keep    from    being 


"serious"  all  night?  Once  they 
climbed  the  water  tower  down  by  the 
lumber  yard.  And  once  they  went 
wading  in  all  of  the  town's  three 
rivers,  she  in  a  formal,  and  Tom  in 
white  flannels.  He  wondered  if  she 
had  forgotten  their  "little  white  cot- 
tage with  green  shutters."  They  had 
a  lot  of  fun  joking  about  that.  He 
had  insisted,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, on  red  shutters,  but  she  won 
out.  "Their  dream  home."  Tom 
laughed  into  the  darkness. 

"Wonder  if  she  ever  wears  the 
locket  I  gave  her  for  graduation?" 
he  said  to  himself.  "Probably  got  a 
picture  of  some  B.M.O.C.  at  State  in 
it  by  now."  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, stopped  and  looked  out  across 
the  river,  felt  lonely.  "Wish  I  had 
asked  Phil  to  come  along.  I  wouldn't 
be  in  this  mood."  He  lit  a  cigarette 
and  sauntered  on. 

Tom  felt  that  he  still  had  a  chance. 
But  he  also  felt  that  to  get  any  place 


he  would  have  to  become  as  changed 
as  she  was,  that  he  would  have  to 
adopt  that  same  collegiate  air  of 
pseudo-sophistication  that  she  had 
acquired.  And  he  would  never  be- 
come sophisticated  for  anybody.  It 
was  silly.  Bud  and  he  had  talked 
that  all  over  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
Over  beer  at  the  "Stein"  they  both 
poured  out  their  love  troubles  to 
each  other.  It  was  the  first  New 
Year's  Eve  in  a  long  time  that  they 
hadn't  dated  girls. 

"Gee,  Bud,"  Tom  had  said,  "Every 
college  babe  in  town  is  that  way. 
When  they  left  the  diggings  they 
were  swell  kids,  natural  and  full  of 
fun,  and  now  they  come  back  smok- 
ing cigarettes  by  the  carton,  lapping 
up  cocktails,  and  all  sophistication. 
And  Cece  is  as  bad  as  any  of  them. 
Maybe  they're  just  growing  up,  I 
don't  know."  Bud  grunted,  added 
an  occasional  "yeah"  between  gulps, 
and  agreed  with  him  whole-heartedly. 

Tom  could  see  her  reasons  for 
wanting  to  appear  smooth,  but  if 
she  didn't  like  him  the  way  he  was, 
that  was  just  too  bad,  he  decided. 
He  turned  suddenly,  and  started  back 
toward  the  house.  Maybe  a  good 
night's  sleep  would  help.  All  the  way 
back,  he  kept  telling  himself  to  for- 
get it;  yet  he  couldn't  help  wonder- 
ing if  he  hadn't  seen  just  a  tear  or 
two  the  morning  he  left  her  to  come 
back  to  college.  It  was  nothing  like 
the  deluge  she  loosed  when  he  left 
her  in  September,  but  just  the  same, 
he  thought  he  detected  just  a  trace 
of  a  sad  expression  on  her  face. 
Maybe  she,  too,  was  thinking  of  old 
times. 

"What  a  fish!"  he  said  to  himself, 
aloud,  suddenly.  What  he  needed 
was  a  good  swift  kick.  The  place  was 
thick  with  gorgeous  girls — why  was 
he  mooning  so?  Snap  out  of  it,  Tom, 
and  have  some  fun.  Someday,  when 
he  became  a  senior,  he  would  look 
back  and  laugh  at  it  all.  "My  first 
affair,"  he  would  say. 

Tom  sprinted  the  last  few  yards 
to  the  house,  raced  up  the  steps,  and 
stopped  in  the  lounge  long  enough  to 
sc&n  the  headlines  in  the  Tribune. 
He  threw  it  down  and  decided  to  go 
to  bed.  When  he  opened  the  door,  a 
yellow  envelope  fell  on  the  floor  at 
his  feet.  Picking  it  up,  Tom  tore  at 
it  with  nervous  fingers,  spread  out 
the  square  yellow  sheet  and  read: 
BUNCH  COMING  GAME  CHICAGO 
TONIGHT  STOP  SEE  YOU  AFTER 
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STOP  REMEMBER  OUR  ANNI- 
VERSARY LOVE  CECE. 

Tom  yelled  out  loud,  started  to 
dash  out,  but  snatching  up  the  cal- 
endar from  his  desk,  with  the  shreds 
of  the  torn  date  still  clinging  to  it, 
shouted,  "See  you  tomorrow,  my 
fran."  Then  he  dashed  out  into  the 
hall  again,  waving  the  telegram 
wildly.  He  shouted  the  good  news  up 
to  Phil  and  Stan  and  Bob  on  the 
third  floor.  They  were  "bull-session- 
ing"  in  Bob's  room. 

Stan  yelled  back:  "Playing  sucker 
again,  eh?" 

Tom  retaliated:   "You're  jealous." 

Cece  came.    Stan  was  right. 


"In  your  opinion,  who  are  the  three 
greatest  sailors  in  American  his- 
tory?" asked  an  admiral  who  was 
conducting  an  examination  for  the 
Navy. 

Sextant:  "I'm  sorry,  sir,  I  didn't 
catch  your  name  when  I  entered  the 
room." 


War   does    not    determine    who    is 
right — only  who  is  left. 


Against  Orders 

nobody ;  not  even  the  fame  of  ex- 
treme bravery  could  be  the  reward 
of  a  crazy  man.  Rather,  it  would  be 
that  of  a  murderer. 

Yet  Custer  did  not  listen.  His  face 
was  turned  to  their  pleading,  but 
his  eyes  were  far  away.  Already  the 
war  drums  were  sounding  in  his  ears. 
Scenes  from  past  battles  when  he 
had  fought  against  seemingly  hope- 
less odds  were  flitting  before  his 
eyes.  Unconsciously  his  hand  went 
to  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  had 
never  lost  before.  He  could  not  lose. 
He  was  Custer.  He  was  the  great 
Yellow  Hair  whom  all  Indians 
feared.  Must  he  waver  now,  return 
to  the  fort  as  in  fear,  speak  of  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy  as  though  he 
had  not  dared  do  them  battle?  Those 
were  his  orders,  but  must  he  carry 
them  out?  One  short  fight  now,  and 
the  war  would  be  over. 

He  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  troops 
about  him.  Anxious,  alert,  waiting 
for  his  words.  The  droop  of  the  days 
of  marching  had  left  their  shoulders. 
They  were  not  eager,  only  waiting. 


"So  long,  Jo — drop  in  again.  Vll  just  be  hanging  around." 
JANUARY.    1940 


Continued  from  page  10 

He  turned  to  Jackson.  The  lieuten- 
ant was  still  arguing,  still  hoping 
that  he  could  convince  the  major 
that  his  plan  was  right.  His  face 
was  drawn.  There  was  something 
in  it  of  pain.  Or  was  it  fear?  Custer 
could  not  tell.  The  face  was  white 
and  impassioned,  signs  which  had 
meant  fear  in  others.  A  sudden  wave 
of  disgust  swept  over  the  major.  His 
junior  officer  was  a  coward.  Angrily 
he  grasped  his  sword.  Pulling  it  from 
its  sheath,  he  waved  it  high,  then 
pointed  it  forward  over  the  brink 
of  the  hiU.     "Charge!"  he  shouted. 

Over  the  hill  swept  the  troops  in 
battle  formation.  Seeing  them,  Ara- 
pahoe warriors  who  had  been  play- 
ing a  game  ran  for  their  weapons. 
Cheyenne  warriors,  fishing  along  the 
river  bank,  seized  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  jumped  to  their  feet. 
Children  ran  in  terror  to  hide  by 
their  mothers.  Old  men  tried  to  run 
to  safety.  The  troops  swept  by,  firing 
volley  after  volley  into  the  huddled 


Then  Gall,  the  Cheyenne  chieftain, 
stirred  his  men  to  action.  "Die  as 
heroes  today,"  he  cried,  "or  fall 
like  cowards."  The  hordes  of  In- 
dians swept  out  of  the  camp.  Sioux, 
Cheyenne,  Brule  or  Sans  Arc;  it 
made  no  difference  now.  Crazy  Horse 
was  their  leader  now  as  they  came 
into  the  battle.  Their  numbers 
seemed  unending. 

Custer  looked  back,  and  fear 
blanched  his  face.  "Get  to  the  bluffs," 
he  shouted,  and  was  the  first  to  run. 
Arrows  were  as  thick  as  hail,  three 
or  four  piercing  one  man.  Few 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  There 
was  no  formation  now.  Run.  Run. 
Still  on  the  hill,  no  order  could 
be  gained.  Men  fought  and  fell. 
Custer  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
group.  Near  him  was  Lieutenant 
Jackson,  fighting  those  who  sought 
to  reach  his  leader's  back.  It  was 
Crazy  Horse  who  finally  broke 
through,  truly  a  crazy  man  now. 

He  charged  toward  Jackson  who 
raised  his  sword  as  the  Indian  club 
cut  him  down.  In  falling  he  turned 
toward  the  man  he  had  sought  to 
save.  But  Custer  could  not  be  saved 
now.  Before  the  Indians  could  reach 
him,  he  had  died  by  his  own  sword. 
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BE  SURE 
to 

STOP 

at  the 

VIllA 
DE  METRE 

"ISorthwestern^s 
Rendezvous^' 

It's  the  place  to  go 

•  After  School 

•  The  Theatre 

•  The  Formal 


Enjoy  an  afternoon  snack  in 
the  Spanish  atmosphere  of 
this  beautiful  villa.  Try  its 
delicious  barbecued  chicken 
and  hamburgers. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DE  METRE'S 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE.  ILLINOIS 


PETER   PAU 


by   chuck   llneberger 

It  was  with  the  greatest  of  diffi- 
culty that  Peter  Paul  Parrot  and  I 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  sneet  and 
smog  (combining  forms  for  sleet, 
snow,  smoke  and  fog)  enveloping  the 
city  lilte  wet  felt  in  our  latest 
meander  in  and  about  the  local  lay- 
outs. We  found,  much  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  our  New  Year's  prophecy 
for  the  coming  year  had  come  true. 
Rather  than  the  old  floorshows, 
musty  bands,  dirt-on-the-floor  places, 
and  musical  menages  which  left  a 
taste  in  one's  mouth  like  last  night's 
beer,  we  were  pleasantly  surprised 
with  sparkling  revues,  double-jigger 
drama,  and  an  all-around  atmos- 
phere of  good  clean  fun. 

Local  Color 

Especially  around  shuttin'  down 
time,   we   found    a    great   variety   of 


cozy  crannies  to  choose  from.  One 
that  has  become  a  favorite,  however, 
is  the  INTERSTATE  GLASS  HOUSE. 
This  spot  offers  an  ultra-modern 
atmosphere,  an  attractive  cocktail 
lounge,  and  good  food  at  student 
budget  prices.  "Fifi"  and  the  organ 
artist,  Bill  Bennett  put  over  lilting 
tunes  in  a  style  "especially  for  you." 
Drop  in  some  evening  for  a  really 
good  time. 

Looking  over  last  minute  notes  for 
our  philosophy  exam,  we  ran  across 
this  quotation  from  Confucius,  "He 
who  thinks  cold  outside  finds  DEL- 
SHORE  and  Swing  Kings  make  hot 
time  inside."  All  of  you  who  have 
been  out  to  the  DEL-SHORE  re- 
cently, will  know  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  the  "Swing  Kings" 
really  swing  out.  This  remarkable 
musical  organization  can  play  a 
number  so  torrid  that  the  tempera- 
ture   jumps    several    degrees,     and 


WHEN  WHOLE  WORLD  LOOK  LIKE  EIGHT 
BALL,  BEST  REMEDY  IS  GOOD  FOOD  AND  MUSIC 

THE  DEL  SHORE 

EMIL  DOHL 
PRESENTS  FOR  YOUR  ENTERTAINMENT 

THE   SWING   KINGS 

WITH 

JERRY  POTTER 

We  Are  About  to  Continue  Our  Popular  Friday  Night  Sessions, 
Featuring  Dance.  Contests  —  Cash  Prizes  — 

Watch  for  the  Announcements  and  See 
Eniil  or  Jerry  About  Entry. 
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then  follow  through  with  one  that 
should  soothe  even  the  most  dis- 
criminating enthusiast  of  sweet 
music.  Unless  we  miss  our  guess, 
the  "Swing  Kings"  will  rapidly  take 
their  place  among  the  name  bands 
of  the  country.  The  band  is  managed 
by  the  Rhythm  department,  namely 
Jerry  Potter  and  Jack  Wrout. 

For  soft  lights  and  different  sur- 
roundings Pete  likes  THE  SOUTH 
SEAS  out  on  Lincoln  and  Crawford. 
The  rain  -  bar  is 
still  raining  and 
the  Bali-Bali  mur- 
al beauties  haven't 
so  much  as  chang- 
ed their  sarongs — 
however,  Steve 
Gannon,  the  genial 
impresario  has  ad- 
ded a  very  inter- 
esting and  informative  attraction,  a 
version    of   the    musical    knowledge- 


college  type  of  program  in  which 
everyone  participates.  It's  fun  to 
see  what  some  of  N.  U.'s  bright- 
lights  don't  know  about  a  Strauss 
waltz,  or  first  names  the  like  of 
Peter  Ilyitch — as  in  Tschaikowsky, 
of  course.  This  is  about  the  best  spot 
we  know  of  to  lose  those  post-exam 
blues. 

The  3500  CLUB  invites  you  out  to 
partake  of  some  rat-killer  in  the 
new  Rathskellar  which  has  recently 
developed  there.  Emmet  Driscoll  or 
"Art"  will  take  care  of  your  per- 
sonal needs,  even  to  calling  you  a 
cab! 

THE  LITTLE  CLUB  is  having 
trouble  finding  standing  room  for  all 
its  trade!  It  must  be  that  deep- 
pile  rug  they  have  in  the  place! 

Treats  in  Town 

With  an  eye  towards  that  "special 

date,"  we  decided  to  meander  south 

Continued  on  next  page 
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. . .  every  travel  itinerary  should  include 
New  Orleans — city  of  romance,  his- 
tory and  contrast — port  to  the  seven 
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Peter  Paul  Prevues 

to  the  big  city,  and  after  buying 
four  five-and-dime  store  bracelets  to 
use  as  skid  chains  on  Pete's  Crosley, 
we  putted  on  down  to  the  aristocratic 
Palmer  House.  Merriel  Abbot 
awaited  us  there  with  open  arms  and 
two  lead  pencils'  worth  of  interesting 
information.  In  the  EMPIRE  ROOM 
another  Orrin  Tucker-Bonnie  Baker 
co-star  show  is  under  way,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  Hotel's  shows  would 
have  us  know.  In  addition  to  the  two 
nightly  starring  performances  by 
Bonnie  Baker  and  the  music  of  Orrin 
Tucker  and  his  solid  orchestra, 
which  includes  the  singing  of  Gil 
Mershon  and  "The  Four  Body- 
guards," three  featured  acts  are  to 
be  seen. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  ballroom. 
dance  team  of  Glover  and  La  Mae 
who  perform  in  the  ten  o'clock 
"Little  Show"  as  well  as  in  the 
dinner  and  supper  presentations.  In 
the  ten  o'clock  show  Glover  and  La 
Mae  present  their  famous  "Intimate 
Interlude"  in  which  they  dance  in- 
dividually with  the  more  courageous 
of  the  patrons  of  the  EMPIRE  ROOM 
and  teach  them  the  Conga,  Tango 
and  Rhumba. 

Walton  and  O'Rourke,  a  team  of 
puppet  pullers  who  have  achieved 
a  vogue  during  a  long  run  in  Holly- 
wood, bring  a  collection  of  new  an- 
tics in  the  marionette  field,  outstand- 
ing among  them  being  a  "doll"  who 
does  a  "strip-tease"  act.  Howard 
Nichols,  juggler;  the  twelve  lovely 
Abbot  Dancers;  and  Phil  Dooley  and 
his  waltz-swing  band  complete  the 
line-up. 

The  Drake  Hotel,  in  its  beautiful 
GOLD  COAST  ROOM,  is  sporting 
"Pinky"  Tomlin  and  his  orchestra. 
The  swank  environment  is  something 
new  to  "Pinky,"  the  genial  Okla- 
homan,  who  is  responsible  for  such 
hit  tunes  as  "The  Object  of  My  Affec- 
tion," "What's  the  Reason  I'm  Not 
Pleasin'  You,"  "Sittin'  Bull,"  and  the 
waltz  "Love  Is  All"  which  Deanna 
Durbin  will  sing  in  her  new  Universal 
picture,  "It  Happened  in  Kaloha." 
There's  no  pretense  about  this  long, 
lean  lad  who  wears  a  dress  suit  be- 
cause they  told  him  to,  but  who  con- 
tinues to  let  his  reddish-white  hair 
hang  straight  down  onto  his  pink 
face  and  allows  the  label  of  a  pack- 
age of  Bull   Durham   to  droop   con- 
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spicuously  from  the  pocket  of  his 
full  dress  as  his  flag  of  protest. 

The  Stroud  Twins,  the  Bergen- 
Charlie  McCarthy  airshow  ex's,  pro- 
vide ample  entertainment  in  the 
form  of  loquacious  chit-chat  in  the 
floor  show.  Maurice  and  Maryea, 
dance  team  from  London  cafes,  and 
Bernice  Stone,  sequined  acrobatic 
dancer,  also  appear  at  the  Drake. 
"Pinky"  Tomlin  presents  a  boy  and 
girl  singer,  Susan  Lang  and  Woody 
Wilson,  who  make  with  the  voice  in 
the  way  you  like  to  hear  it. 

If  one  prefers  the  Latin  rhythms, 
Peter  Paul  suggests  the  CONGRESS 


Bonnie  Baker — need  more 
be  said,  boys? 

CASINO  of  the  Hotel  Congress,  where 
Ted  Fio  Rito  and  his  orchestra  pre- 
sent catchy  Cuban,  Mexican  and 
Spanish  music,  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  the  stuff  you  know  how  to  dance  to. 
The  smart,  six-act  floorshow  is  tempt- 
ingly tobasco-ed. 

Ted  Weems,  a  good  friend  of 
Northwestern's  wandering  populace, 
is  appearing  in  the  MARINE  DIN- 
ING ROOM  of  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Ted  has  devised  a  new  game, 
which  he  calls  "Beat  the  Band," 
oifering  flve-dollar  rewards  and 
passes  to  the  MARINE  DINING 
ROOM  to  those  "Stewdents"  who  can 
give  him  the  name  of  a  song  that  he 
or  some  member  of  his  orchestra 
can't  play.  It's  like  Kay  Kyser's 
College  —  only  in  reverse.  Perry 
Como  still  has  that  quality  with  a 
capital  ''Q"  in  his  voice.  He  seems 
better    than    ever  —  his    antique    "I 


Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now" 
brings  down  the  house.  Elmo  Tanner 
does  an  amazing  job  of  whistling 
"Scatterbrain,"  as  well  as  the  favor- 
ite "Canadian  Capers."  The  Dorben 
Dancers  appear  in  a  wintertime 
ballet  scene  that  is  striking  and  in 
another  done  to  "Liebestraum,"  also 
very  artistic. 

Little  Jack  Little  and  his  band, 
still  getting  congrats  on  their  record- 
ing of  his  new  song  "Honestly,"  are 
pleasing  table  trade  in  THE  BLUE 
FOUNTAIN  ROOM  of  the  Hotel  La- 
Salle.  Little  Jack  has  a  unique  style 
which  he  terms  "bolero  rhythm," 
and  he  is  charmingly  aided  by  Kath- 
leen Quinn,  blonde,  lush  thrush. 

Peter  Paul  went  over  to  see  his  old 
friend  Joe  Sanders,  currently  appear- 
ing with  his  clever  Nighthawks  in 
the  BLACKHAWK  restaurant.  He 
found  there  Ruth  Pryor,  of  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  fame,  giving  out  with 
her  special  talents.  Barry  and  De- 
Alba,  modern  dance  team,  fill  that 
spot  in  the  floorshow. 

Head  man  at  the  Hotel  Sherman's 
PANTHER  ROOM  is  Jimmy  Dorsey, 
saxophone  genius  and  a  campus 
favorite.  Swingin'  out  for  him  are 
Helen  O'Connel,  vivacious  song- 
stress. Bob  Eberly  and  the  Dorsey 
Trio.  The  Great  Mardoni  and  Louise 
do  strange  things  magical  and  tele- 
pathical.  Also  in  the  Sherman  is  the 
new  MALAYA  ROOM,  where  "Fats" 
Waller  holds  sway  with  rhythm  plus. 
Yeah  man! 

If  you  get  the  check  from  home 
don't  buy  that  new  pair  of  shoes  you 
wanted,  but  go  down  to  the  CHEZ 
PAREE.  Gertrude  Niesen,  exotic 
song  star,  is  really  worth  hearing — 
and  seeing!  Paul  Draper,  unusual 
dance  stylist,  is  a  symphony  in  him- 
self, and  Romo  Vincent,  300  pound 
"Magnificent  Obstruction,"  acts  as 
M.C.  The  Chez  Paree  Adorables  and 
Lou  Breeze  take  care  of  the  musical 
ventilation,  and  they  do  an  excellent 
job  of  lair-conditioning  the  paying 
customers        g'night. 

N.  U.  Nibblings 

The  Junior  Prom  is  coming  up 
soonly  .  .  .  Ken  Setterdahl  tells  us 
that  it  will  have  all  the  necessary 
elements  of  "purity,  body  and  flavor" 
possible  .  .  .  this  is  the  best  forecast 
of    a    good    future    for    the    present. 
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Officially  Speaking 

curricular  rather  than  educational 
side  of  a  school.  Phonograph 
record-and-goldfish-consuming  fresh- 
men sell  more  papers  than  a  man 
who  has  discovered  a  new  constella- 
tion, but  such  publicity  makes  the 
involved  college  a  farce.  When  the 
time  comes  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
Blow  of  Peoria  to  send  little  Joe 
off  to  his  higher  education,  you  can 
be  sure  it  won't  be  "to  that  awful 
place  with  the  bad  menu."  This 
sort  of  publicity  distorts  the  con- 
ception of  college  and  is  avoided  in 
every  way  possible  by  the  wary,  and 
weary,  publicity  department.  True, 
many  releases  are  concerned  with 
athletics  and  dances;  these  are  used 
as  a  sort  of  reader  interest  scale 
on  which  to  balance  the  social  with 
the  academic,  but  any  overbalance 
must  be  checked.  The  trend  now 
is  to  suppress  as  much  as  possible 
the   "social"  releases. 

Magazine  publicity  is  almost  as 
important  as  newspaper  work  and 
far  more  complicated.  The  recent 
trouble  with  the  social  publicity  in 
Look  magazine  illustrates  what  must 
be  avoided.  As  a  result  of  this  epi- 
sode, a  new  ruling  prohibits  the 
taking  of  any  pictures  in  campus 
dorms  without  written  permission 
from  the  Bureau.  Complications 
arise,  too,  when  magazines  are  in- 
terested only  in  certain  phases  of 
University  publicity.  For  example, 
when  the  Bureau  releases  a  story 
on  the  new  Tech  building,  each  jour- 
nal wants  a  certain  side  of  the  story. 
The  information  is  divided  into  the 
various  fields,  and  articles  are  dis- 
tributed on  plumbing,  lumber,  ven- 
tilation, and  stonework,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  trade  journal.  There 
are  about  forty  of  these  interested 
in  the  Tech  story  alone. 

Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Stromberg 
started  the  first  radio  publicity  for 
the  University.  The  program  was 
known  as  the  "Reviewing  Stand" 
and  presented  discussions  of  current 
events  by  selected  Northwestern  pro- 
fessors. The  program  can  still  be 
heard  at  10:15  on  Sundays,  its  popu- 
larity proved  by  its  long  stay  on  the 
air  and  the  fact  that  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Company  sends  the  program 
out  to  thirty-nine  member  stations. 
At  3:15,  Tuesday,  CBS  presents  the 
Bureau's  "Of  Men  and  Books."  N.  U. 
is    often    represented    on    the    very 
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popular  "Bull  Session"  program  on 
CBS  at  3:00  Saturday  afternoon. 
Since  its  entrance  into  radio,  the 
University  has  sponsored  over  fifteen 
radio  shows,  and  the  future  promises 
even  greater  expansion  —  including 
television. 

The  Bureau  also  sends  out  many 
speakers  upon  request.  The  "Ladies' 
Cultural  Coterie,"  or  the  "Business- 
man's Bund"  decide  what  topic  they 
want  treated  at  their  next  meeting, 
and  apply  for  a  speaker.  The 
Bureau  sends  them  a  prospective 
list  of  faculty  members  informed 
on  the  subject  and  available  for  the 
date,  and  arrangements  are  made. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Bureau  must 
keep  in  its  files  all  the  interests  and 
biographical  data  of  the  full-time 
staff,  which  numbers  almost  seven 
hundred.  Larger  prestige-bringing 
events  include  the  lecture  series  at 
Thorne  Hall,  and  the  spring  Music 
Festival.  This  is  all  part  of  the 
game  known  as  promotion,  vital  to 
a   going  business   concern. 

One  idea  still  in  embryonic  form 
is  the  distribution  of  movies  among 
high  schools,  and  among  the  alumni. 
The  University  now  has  about  35,000 
feet  of  film   made  on  this   campus. 


which  has  yet  to  be  assembled  for 
screening.  Some  of  the  sequences 
are  old  and  valuable — particularly 
the  recorded  visit  of  Madame  Curie, 
discoverer  of  radium,  receiving  an 
honorary  degree  from  Northwestern 
in  the  commencement  of  1921.  Also, 
most  of  the  newsreel  companies  turn 
back  to  the  school  the  football  shots 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Naturally,  with  all  these  duties, 
the  publicity  equipment  reaches 
staggering  proportions.  Most  import- 
ant is  the  file  of  student  records  to 
which  are  added  about  6,000  new 
ones  each  year,  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  office  space  of  the  staff.  These 
records  are  amazingly  complete — 
even  the  latitude  of  a  well-hidden 
birth-mark  is  included,  so  minute  is 
the  information  given.  These  files 
are  used  to  send  back  to  local  papers 
the  various  achievements  of  stu- 
dents. Thus,  proud  mamas  and 
papas  from  Watervliet,  Michigan,  to 
Donna,  Texas,  can  follow  the  doings 
of  their  respective  white  hopes  as 
they  pledge  fraternities,  go  his- 
trionic, or  run  around  with  pigskins 
under  their  arms. 

Also  on  file  is  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  University  itself,  includ- 
ing pictures  of  faculty  and  buildings. 
Continued  on  page  33 
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The  Sun  Spot 

First  Port  of  Call 

If  YouVe  Headed  South 


Before  the  first  Frost  struck  here  we  were 
in  California  snooping  around  El  Mirador, 
Palm  Springs,  Raquet  Club;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  checked  on  every  place  with  any 
reputation  at  all  for  attracting  those  men 
who  are  first  to  get  into  the  new  things. 
Whatever  appealed  to  us  as  being  just  as 
sensible  as  it  was  smart  you'll  find  in  the 
Sun  Spot  now  .  .  .  sun  and  water  fashions 
from  the  Riviera,  Palm  Beach,  Palm  Springs, 
and  Honolulu  .  .  . 


Whether  or  not  you're  going 
down  South  during  Spring  va- 
cation .  .  .  drop  up  to  our 
Sun-Spot  shop  on  the  Second 
floor  and  give  us  the  once 
over  .  .  .  You'll  get  some  new 
ideas  for  Summer  dressing 
...  a  couple  of  ideas  to  get 
the  jump  on  the  boys  this 
Spring  .  .  .  We'll  be  up  there 
until  sometime  in  February 
.  .  .  he  sure  to  drop  in  .  .  . 


Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co. 
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have  a  dictionary,  they're  handy. 
Where  the  devil  did  you  put  the  dic- 
tionary? 

O.  Start  outlining  the  first  chap- 
ter. Complicated  isn't  it?  Wonder 
if  they'll  ask  that  anyway? 

P.  Go  upstairs  to  "old  exam" 
files.  French  Bl  papers  are  filed  un- 
der Accountancy.  Well,  well.  Pretty 
good.  French  Bl  under  Accountancy. 
Look  for  45  minutes  until  you  find  an 
exam  on  your  subject.  June  3,  1925. 
My  God,  you  were  only  five  then. 
Those  were  the  days  all  right! 

Q.  Take  this  downstairs.  Your 
roommate  has  come  in  from  the 
library  and  is  sitting  on  the  fioor 
playing  with  his  fingers.  Some  people 
have  absolutely  no  conscience.  Give 
him  a  scornful  glance  and  rustle 
busily  through  your  notes  (mean- 
while getting  them  all  out  of  order 
again). 

R.  Really  work  for  15  minutes. 
This  gets  on  your  roommate's  nerves 
and  he  leaves  the  room.  It  gets  on 
your  nerves  too,  and  YOU  leave  the 
room. 

S.  Return  after  some  time  with  a 
College  Outline  "Just  learn  this  cold 
and  you  can  hit  it."  Let's  see  now. 
Let's  try  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  exam,  meanwhile  taking 
notes  on  the  answers  from  the  out- 
line. PART  I  (one  hour).  Explain 
and  give  reasons  for  your  explana- 
tion of  all  of  the  trends  of  the  latter 
era.  Does  this  tie  in  with  Mr.  Kar- 
noff's  {The  Abstract  Idea,  outside 
reading.  May  4,  1925)  eooplanation  of 
the  subject.  Discuss  fully,  bringing 
in  dates,  philosophies,  and  political 
leaders  of  the  day.  Maybe  you'd  bet- 
ter skip  that  one.  Try  the  next. 
Name  10  men  who  (the  rest  is 
blurred).  Oh  well,  No.  3 — When  was 
the  spe  (rest  missing)  assigned  to 
the — rabbit  (that  can't  be  it,  but 
that's  what  it  looks  like). 

T.  This  doesn't  seem  to  be  getting 
you  anywhere.  Only  six  and  one- 
half  hours  until  you'll  be  taking  this 
thing.  Lord.  Only  eight  and  one- 
half  and  you'll  be  through  .  .  .  that's 
not  bad  at  all. 

U.  Get  a  coke  and  drink  to  eight 
and  one-half  hours  from  now,.  (Bliss- 
fully ignoring  the  day  you  get  back 
the  card  with  the  F  on  it.  or  worse 


A  BOX  OF  LIFE 
SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  besf  Joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  tree  award  ot  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this   publication. 


A  darn  good  skate  was  Rose  Marie, 
But,  boy,  her  breath  was  just  Grade  Z, 

Won't  vou  or  someone  else  please  hint 
That  she  should  trv  a  Crvst-0-Mint? 


CKYST-0-M\NT 

LifEJmns 


MORAL:  ■- 


body's  brealh  offends  now 

then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 

ifrcfih  yonr  breath  after 


still,  the  day  they  send  the  report  to 
the  home  folks.) 

V.  Pretty  sleepy,  aren't  you.  May- 
be it  would  be  better  to  get  a  little 
sleep  now  and  get  up  at  four.  Then 
you  can  study  until  time  to  go  and 
it  will  all  be  fresh  in  your  mind. 

W.  Act  on  this  suggestion  imme- 
diately. 

X.  Wake  up  at  8:05  and  whip 
briskly  over  to  Fisk  Chapel.  You 
can't  flunk.  Why  you  studied  up 
until  2:30  without  a  stop. 

Y.  The  exam  was  unfair  anyway. 
They  asked  about  stuff  that  they 
never  even  gave  in  class  (at  least 
when  you  were  in  class),  and  besides 
it  was  too  long.  Funny  you  had 
never  heard  of  the  Simple  Distribu- 
tion Theory,  that  the  first  five  ques- 
tions were  about.  And  after  you  did 
all  that  studying  too. 

So  you  see,  there's  really  nothing 
to  it.  Just  a  few  hours  of  quiet  con- 
centration, and  you're  set.  Till  the 
grades  come  out. 


BOY,   5,   FAITHFUL 
TO  BABY  IN  FIRE 

— Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  eh? 


Officially  Speaking 

Continued  from  page  31 
Requests  come  in  from  department 
stores  for  campus  pictures  to  be 
used  in  fall  fashion  displays,  or  from 
fraternity  magazines  for  pictures  of 
the  local  houses.  All  news  stories 
are  kept  on  file  for  five-year  periods, 
in  order  to  compute  and  maintain 
that  ever-important  balance  between 
social  and  academic  publicity.  The 
Bureau  admits  that  occasionally  old 
stories  are  dragged  forth,  dressed 
up,  and  re-issued,  (but  that's  a  de- 
partment secret!).  On  record,  too, 
are  the  numerous  "cuts"  for  all  Uni- 
versity departments,  which  are  kept 
at  the  Bureau  for  general  use. 
Obviously,  the  "Bureau  of  Public 
Information"  is  of  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  the  University.  As  North- 
western's  bulletin,  the  Bureau  must 
shape  the  school's  policy  for  the 
public  eye,  and  a  mistake  in  taste 
might  undo  the  careful  work  of 
years.  Despite  occasional  interest- 
ing "slips,"  the  Bureau  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  contribution  in  building 
up  N.  U.  prestige  and  consequently 
enrollment. 
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BY   JEAN    BARTELME 


CLOTHES  LINE 


What'll  it  be  this  time?  Believe  it 
or  not,  but  we're  in  one  of  those  in- 
between  moods  where  you  either  go 
off  to  Florida  or  Bali  or  some  place — 
OR  you  stay  home  and  wear  galoshes 
and  snuggles.  Stores  are  getting 
mighty  "cruiseish"  these  days  but 
don't  let  it  faze  you.  If  you're  smart 
as  we  think  you  are  (and  if  you  have 
a  bit  of  available  cash)  you'll  begin 
to   invest   in   your    summer   clothes. 

We  are  still  saying, 
"do  your  shopping  ear- 
ly," because  cruise 
clothes  always  have 
that  certain  something- 
or-other  that  just  ordi- 
nary summer  clothes 
seem  to  lack.  This  year 
they  all  have  a  very  definite  "nine- 
teen-hundred-and-forty"  look  about 
them  with  ballerina  skirts  (real  short 
— show  your  legs),  lots  of  jersey,  lots 
of  stripes,  lotsa  linen,  and  more 
stripes!  You'll  like  the  ballerina 
effect  because  the  upper  part  of  you 
will  be  given  a  lot  of  prominence 
(meaning  that  the  sun  can  get  at 
you),  and  your  waist  will  look 
slimmer,  your  hips  thinner,  and  your 
legs — more  of  them!  Even  if  you 
aren't  just  about  to  take  ofl:  for  the 
southern  climes  to  sit  in  a  patio  with 
a  mint  julep  in  one  hand  and  a  rum 
something-or-other  in  the  other  you 
can  be  planning  for  your  super  next 
summer  of  relaxation  (which,  by  the 
way,  isn't  so  far  off, 
even  if  there  are  drifts 
from  left  to  right). 

If  you've  skipped 
through  the  three  top 
notch  fashion  maga- 
zines lately  you've 
seen  shoes  made  of  frog  skin,  and 
very  smart  too.  Many  of  these  new 
suggestions  can  be  worn  both  here 
and  there  (north  and  south  to  you). 
I.  Miller  has  some  cutie  shoes  made 
of  Lastex  yarn  which  are  pretty 
"fit"  to  take  you  around  on  your 
spring  or  summer  trottin'  about. 
Then  they  say  that  if  you're  to  have 
any  new  hats  these  days,  you'll 
have  to  invest  in  a  small  skull-cap, 
a  "head-hugging"  helmet,  and  a 
tassled    stocking    cap,    with    an   old- 


fashioned,  conventional  sailor  hat 
thrown  in  for  your  respectable  mo- 
ments. Most  of  them  are  "hug-the- 
head  hats" — and  they  certainly  do! 
There'll  be  a  few  brims  hither  and 
yon,  so  take  it  easy. 

Lotsa  full  skirts  again  for  evening 
— there  probably  always  will  be  .  .  . 
much  color  with  a  great  predomi- 
nance of  red  and  yellow  so  look  out, 
makeup  .  .  .  your  waistline  is  going 
down  farther  and  farther  so  you'd 
better  watch  that  too  —  pre-war 
fashions  keep  comin'  back  .  .  .  navy 
blue  and  black  seem  to  think  they 
can  make  a  "go"  of  it  together  .  .  . 
it's  quite  the  thing  to  look  like  a 
Balinese  dancer  (if  you  can,  I'm 
telling  you  that  Malayan  effect  is 
terrific)  .  .  .  you  will  have  lots  of 
''Hot  Pink"  all  over  the  place — and 
you,  for  make-up  and  accessories. 
A  few  of  these  hints  may  help  you 
take  a  new  lease  on  life — you'll  need 
one  after  EXAMS! 


WATCH  OUT! 

Dave   Ekberg's  loose   again — 

.  .  .  Look  for  his  latest  fantasy 

in  the  February  issue. 


^     ^     ^ 

Bird's  Eye  View 

Continued  jrovn.  page  5 

her  car  in  front  of  Lord's  department 
store  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  locked 
her  wire-haired  terrier  inside,  with 
admonitions  to  "be  a  good  dog." 
"Terry"  (she  didn't  answer  to  the 
name,  but  it  could  have  been 
"Terry")  stood  this  just  so  long, 
but  finally  the  bright  lights  and 
bustle  got  the  better  of  her,  and  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  places  and 
see  things,  too.  She  jumped  down 
from  the  seat  to  the  starter  (clever 
things,  these  wire-hairs),  tuned  up 
the  motor,  but  like  any  woman  driv- 
er, forgot  to  check  her  gear,  and 
plunged  into  Lord's  display  win- 
dow. No  one  was  hurt,  but  Terry 
barked  with  glee,  "Gee,  did  I  have 
fun!" 


Many  girls  have  been  taken  in 
when  they  thought  they  were  just 
being  taken  out.  — Siren 


Politicosis 


Continued  from  page  9 
ing  and  little  waiting.  With  the  utmost 
tact  he  has  played  along  in  the  Interfra- 
ternity  Council  since  the  second  semester 
of  his  freshman  year,  so  that  today  he  is 
better  known  in  Council  workings  and 
knows  more  about  the  Council  than  any 
other  individual.  He  has  gained  personal 
friends  by  the  scores  and  has  sent  much 
good  will  in  the  direction  of  his  fraternity. 

Meyer  is  a  junior  four  years  older  than 
most  of  those  in  his  class,  and  because 
of  this  seniority  may  easily  be  the  first 
IF  Council  president  to  hold  office  two 
semesters  for  a  long,  long  time.  (It  is  an 
assumption  in  the  Council  that  Meyer 
will  be  elected  for  the  first  semester  of 
next  year.) 

Many  have  criticized  the  Council  dur- 
ing the  past  semester  for  its  lack  of  ac- 
complishment or  even  adventurous  spirit. 
Namby-pamby  on  most  issues,  opinion  is 
controlled  and  directed  by  a  few,  which 
fact  is  owing  more  to  the  lack  of  interest 
among  most  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil than  to  any  great  desire  among  "the 
few"  to  so  direct  things.  Oral  votes  have 
been  so  lackadaisically  indicated  that 
often  motions  are  passed  merely  because 
no  opposition  was  shown. 

Being  tutored  by  Meyer  is  Bob  Kitt- 
redge  (Acacia),  who.  like  Ed  Meditch 
<<!>_)if)).  will  have  two  more  years  on  the 
Council  and  will  bear  watching. 

"Fencing"  in  the  North  Quad  group  are 
PiKA's  Kolb  and  Tincher.  This  team  wiU 
follow  or  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  along 
with  representatives  from  Phi  Mu  Delta 
and  Tau  Delta  Phi.  Triangle's  new  rep- 
resentative, Sid  Bates,  has  merely  at- 
tended meetings  so  far.  but  if  coached 
by  the  former  "Little  Hitler"  Heine,  will 
show  something  on  the  ball  before  many 
moons  have  passed.  Delta  Sigs  seem  to 
be  in  hibernation,  but  they  too  can  be 
aroused. 

With  new  officers  there  will  be  some 
changes — not  many,  since  the  Councils 
of  one  year  are  much  like  those  of  an- 
other. Like  most  of  the  things  with  which 
Politicosis  deals,  the  Interfraternity 
Council  and  its  politics  are  made  up 
more  of  hot  air  than  hot  ideas,  and  ac- 
complishment was  never  the  forte  of  the 
Council. 


Next  moiitli  Politicosis  will  continue  its 
survey  of  campus  organizations.  Politicosis 
welcomes  your  comments  and  suggestions 
and  any  information  you  may  have  to  offer. 
.Although  contributions  must  be  signed,  the 
author's   identity   will   be   kept   anonymous. 


'^       ^       ^ 

Every  year  college  deans  ask  the 
routine  questions  of  the  new  students : 
"Why  do  you  come  to  college?" 
This  fall  a  co-ed  replied:  "I  came 
to  be  went  with,  but  I  ain't  yet." 

— Sundial 

Mother  (entering  room) :  Why, 
Mabel,  you  get  right  down  from  that 
young  man's  knee. 

Mabel:  No,  I  got  here  first. 
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New  Orleans 


seen  yet  .  .  .  the  500  Club,  Tulane's 
collegiate  hangout  plus  beautiful 
women  (eh  "Termie"?)  .  .  .  an- 
tiques all  over  the  place  .  .  .  Mag- 
nolia perfume  ...  all  the  "spots" 
.  .  .  being  saved  by  Herrmann's 
famous  "right  arm"  more  than  once! 

.  .  .  You're  apt  to  meet  anybody 
.  .  .  bumped  into  N.U.  professors 
Work,  Schilling,  Carter,  and  Heltzel, 
at  a  Modern  Language  convention 
.  .  .  Dick  Trenbeth  and  C.J.  on  New 
Year's  Eve  (tra-la)  .  .  .  "Pappy" 
Waldorf  .  .  .  Ike  Armstrong,  former 
Tulane  football  hero  .  .  .  ''Red"  Daw- 


son, Tulane  coach  (he  danced  with 
A. A.,  called  her  "honey"  and  she'll 
never  get  over  it). 

.  .  .  "Jax"  became  our  password 
.  .  .  "short  two"  our  motto  .  .  .  "Fit 
To  Be  Tied"  our  theme  song  .  .  . 
and  we  were  "in  and  out"  at  vari- 
ous intervals  .  .  .  Herrmann  made  a 
hit  not  just  with  one  lady  but  with 
ALL  the  ladies  .  .  .  Ross  danced 
northern  style  and  that  got  'em  too, 
because  they  are  not  used  to  dips — 
(neither  is  Tim)  .  .  .  always  called 
"damned  yankees,"  honey  chil',  and 
all  that  sort  of  stuff,  but  we  loved  it 
.  .  .  the  Navy  took  us  in  hand  one 
afternoon  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Vin- 
cennes  (it  had  been  trailing  the  Co- 
lumbus for  weeks).  Ross  explained 
the  mechanics  and  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  Navy  while  the  Commander 
looked  on  and  the  crew  listened  with 
rapt  attention  .  .  .  the  sailors  looked 
pretty  cute  and  the  ensigns  cuter 
.  .  .  wanted  to  relax,  so  went  to  see 
"The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame" — 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  instead 
...  (if  you  see  the  picture  the  hunch- 
back will  definitely  have  "something 


Continued  -jrom  page  12 

to  tell  you")  .  .  .  New  Year's  Eve 
invited  to  the  New  Orleans  country 
club  .  .  .  (formal  but  quite  a  "happy" 
place,  eh  chums?)  .  .  .  full  of 
southern  belles  with  dark  eyes  et 
al  .  .  .  lost  one  of  the  "boys"  for  two 
hours  .  .  .  finished  off  the  evening 
with  more  strong  French  drip  coffee! 
.  .  .  Fun — and  we  had  it!  ...  met 
everybody  from  a  to  z  .  .  .  Ozzie 
...  an  ex-Dillinger  gangster  .  .  . 
Emmette  .  .  .  Glendie  .  .  .  Mr.  Poland 
.  .  .  Mr.  David  .  .  .  Mr.  Rielly  .  .  . 
"Moon"  Mullins  of  Notre  Dame  .  .  . 
Jack  Ryan,  the  sports  writer,  "Jan- 
ice," and  the  entire  Sugar  Bowl 
committee.  The  Illinois  Central  out- 
did themselves  for  us  and  we  are 
forever  grateful  .  .  .  we  ate  too  much 
.  .  .  stayed  up  too  late  .  .  .  and  were 
a  little  crazy  .  .  .  but  we'll  never  for- 
get it  .  .  .  that  FABULOUS  NEW 
ORLEANS! 


Parrotiiigs 

Contiriued  from  page  20 

looking  into  that  matter  again,  but  not  so 
wholeheartedly  this  time. 

Last  year's  president  of  <I>r^,  Jack 
Sadler,  found  his  fraternity  pin  and  it 
now  may  be  seen  by  special  request  of 
its  wearer,  Betsy  Ann  Doering  (KKr). 

Virginia  Fox  has  always  had  quite  an 
interest  in  the  Michigan  chapter  of  AT, 
and  it  became  quite  specific  this  vaca- 
tion,  even  to  the  point  of  a  pin. 

With  profuse  apologies  to  the  partici- 
pants of  the  pin-hanging  of  Bruce  Isher- 
wood  (ATA)  and  Jane  Davis  (Ar),  the 
Prowler  makes  this  late  announcement  of 
that  social  event.  Why  will  people  do 
things  so  quietly! 


In  mpmnriatn? 

'Anything  Can  Happen' 
"Love  Can  Wait" 


And  the  Fhi  Kaps  don't  see  much  of 
prexy  Trenbeth  these  days  while  he's  out 
squiring  Sally  MacAndrews  (r#B)  around. 

Another  Phi  Kap  pin  went  sailing  into 
the  Tri-Delt  house  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when   Bob   Underwood   and   Mickey   Mc- 

Blair  decided  to  make  it  a  twosome.  Al- 
right, Weary  Willie,  you're  next!  Inci- 
dentally, the  brethren  haven't  seen  any 
stogies  in  celebration  as  yet.    For  shame! 


Pull-eese  take 
me  for  a  ride! 

If  it's  a  1940  Crosley  you 
won't  be  in  this  blushing  fel- 
low's shoes.  No  trouble  getting 
started  here.  The  motor  is  air- 
cooled  which  means  that 
there's  nothing  to  freeze.  Just 
step  on  the  starter  and  you're 
off. 

AISD — don't  forget — 

•  45  miles  on  a  gallon 
(you  save  enough 
right  there  for  a 
couple  of  cokes) 

•  2  quarts  of  oil  fills  the 
crank  case  (make  it 
sandwiches  —  you're 
a  plutocrat ! ) 

•  You  can  park  for  half 
price  (which  takes 
care  of  tips  and  every- 
thing) 

With  a  set-up  like  that  you 
can  run  Romeo  and  Joe  Col- 
lege right  out  of  the  picture 
hands  down.  The  total  ante 
is  $375;$125  down  and  $17.62 
when,  if,  as,  and  how.  Let  the 
Parrot  give  you  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  Crosley  Corporation 

Evaiiston  Dealer — Paul  Cummins 

NORTHWESTERN 

Student  M    fl  BbA  W  I'  Association 

Inc. 

1726  Orrington  Ave. 
GREenleaf  2600 
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Low  and  Grim 

"Do  you  know  what  the  bride 
thinks  when  she  walks  down  the  aisle 
a:,  her  wedding?" 

•'No,  what?" 

"Aisle  Altar  Hymn." 

— Drexerd 


^eathet^ 


The  explorer  was  relating  his  ex- 
periences for  the  press.  "We  ate  our 
rubber  boots,"  he  said. 
"Provisions  ran  out,  eh?" 
"No,  but  I  thought  it  might  add  in- 
terest to  our  report." 

— Duke  'n'  Duchess 


Mistress:  Mary,  we  have  breakfast 
promptly  at  8:00  a.m. 

New  Maid:  All  right,  ma'am,  if  I 
ain't  down  don't  you  all  wait." 


Every  man  should  live  within  his 
income  even  if  he  has  to  borrow  the 
money  to  do  it. 


Men's  faults  are  many 
Women  have  but  two: 
Everything  they  say 
And  everything  they  do. 


Don't  be  deceived  by  a  timid  ex- 
terior. 

For  lurking  inside  may  be  motives 
ulterior. 


Soph — You    ought    to    take    chloro- 
form. 

Frosh — Yeh,  who  teaches  it? 


Communist  father:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  playing  truant?  What 
makes  you  stay  away  from  school?" 

Son:   "Class  hatred,  father." 


Man  may  have  learned  to  fly  like 
a  bird,  BUT,  he  hasn't  yet  learned 
to  sit  on  a  barbed-wire  fence. 


Flirt — A  girl  who  got  the  man  you 
tried  to  get. 


Mary  had  a  little  swing; 

It  wasn't  hard  to  find. 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

The  swing  was  just  behind. 


The  coed  has  one  great  ambition — 
to  go  with  every  Tom.,  Dick  and 
marry. 


"It's  the  little  things  in  life  that 
tell,"  said  Dora  as  she  dragged  her 
kid  brother  out  from  underneath  the 
sofa.  — Green  Gander 


And  then  there's  the  cigarette  who 
asked  the  bartender  to  put  him  out 
before  he  made  an  ash  of  himself. 


"Oh  dear,  I've  missed  you  so 
much — "  and  she  raised  the  revolver 
and  tried  again. 


He:  "What  are  my  chances  with 
you?" 

She:  "Two  to  one — you  and  me 
against   my   conscience." 


Under  the  spreading  mistletoe 

A  homely  co-ed  stood. 

And  stood,  and  stood,  and  stood,  and 

Stood,  and  stood,  and  stood. 


He:  "Do  you  know  that  you  look 
like  Helen  Brown?" 

She:  "Well,  I  look  even  worse  in 
red." 
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"I   fainted.     They   brought   me   to.  I  wish  I  were  a  kangaroo. 

So  I  fainted  again."  Despite  his  funny  stances, 

"Why?"  I'd  have  a  place  to  put  the  junk 

"Well,  they  brought  me  two  more."  My  girl  brings  to  the  dances. 


'Gee  Joe,  at  this  rate,  they'll  never  get  the  building  up." 

PURPLE    PARROT 


Gentlemen  .  .  .  Step  Up 
and  Meet  Jeeves 


Stout  fella  Jeeves  .  .  .  we've  known  him  for  some  five  years  now  and 
have  gotten  pretty  fond  of  the  old  boy.  ...  He  looks  a  little  stiff  necked 
when  you  first  meet  him  perhaps  .  .  .  but  he's  a  regular. 

He's  the  guardian  of  this  collection  of  Men's  Shops  we  call  the  Men's 
Store  .  .  .  and  pretty  strict  he  is  with  us,  too  .  .  .  keeps  us  on  our  toes 
when  it  comes  to  ideas  .  .  .  and  merchandise  .  .  .  keeps  us  In  touch  with 
the  English  shop  way  of  doing  things. 

You  see  .  .  .  this  stiff  necked  old  gaffer  stands  for  "our  way."  Of  pre- 
senting our  habiliments  in  a  dignified  manner  ...  of  always  knowing 
the  correct  and  the  new  In  the  way  of  clothing  .  .  .  and  of  presenting 
to  you,  that  which  we  think  is  going  to  do  the  most  for  you. 

If  you've  never  met  the  old  boy  .  .  .  step  up  and  meet  him  ...  at  the 
Corner  of  Monroe  and  Wabash. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Monroe  at  Wabash 


GOOD  FRIENDS  AGREE. 

^^THERE'S   extra   pleasure  •  .  AND 
EXTRA  SMOKING  IN  CAMELS T'' 


NORTH,  East,  South,  West, 
you'll  hear  the  same  story:  One 
true  yardstick  of  cigarette  pleasure 
is  sloiv  burning!  Kenneth  E.  (Nick) 
Knight  (below,  left)  confirms  the 
experience  of  millions  of  smokers 
when  he  says:  "One  of  the  first 
things  I  noticed  about  Camels  was 
their  slow  burning.  I  figure  that's 
why  Camels  smoke  so  much  cooler, 
milder  and  taste  so  much  better. 
Camels  last  longer,  too."  Howard 


McCrorey  agrees  on  Camel's  slow 
burning,  and  adds:  "To  me  that 
means  extra  pleasure  and  extra 
smoking  per  pack." 

"Ves,  the  costlier  tobaccos  in 
Camels  are  slower-burning!  And  of 
course  the  extra  smoking  in  Camels 
{see  right)  is  just  that  much  more 
smoking  pleasure  at  its  best— 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos'.  Enjoy 
extra  pleasure  and  extra  value  in 
America's  No.  1  cigarette. ..Camels! 


Whatever  price  you  pay  per 
pack,  it's  important  to  remem- 
ber this  fact:  By  burning  25% 
slower  than  the  average  of  the 
15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested— slower  than  any 
of  them— CAMELS  give  a  smok- 
ing plus  equal  to 

5    EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


Cigarettes  were  compared  re- 
cently . . .  sixteen  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands.. .under  the  search- 
ing tests  of  impartial  laboratory 
scientists.  Findings  were  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

<  CAMELS  were  found  to 
■^  contain  MORE  TOBACCO 
BY  WEIGHT  than  the  average 
for  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands. 

2  CAMELS  BURNED  SLOW- 
ER THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BRANDTESTED-25'?  SLOW- 
ER THAN  THE  AVERAGE 
TIME  OF  THE  1 5  OTHER  OF 
THE  LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS!  By  burning  25% 
slower,  on  the  average,  Camels 
give  smokers  the  equivalent  of  5 
EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 

3     In  the  same  tests,  CAMELS 
HELD  THEIR  ASH  FAR 
LONGER  than  the  average  time 
'^       for  all  the  other  brands. 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF . . . 
MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 

PENNY  FOR  PENNY 
YOUR  BEST  CIGARETTE  BUY 


